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The Week. 


A sTRIkrNe illustration of the way the Republican managers in 
various parts of the country try to dodge the tariff question has been 
afforded by the Iowa State platform, which favors “ a reasonable degree 
of protection,” but is “ unalterably opposed to any system of legislation 
which favors one section of the country, or department of industrial 
enterprise, at the expense of another.” A correspondent informs us that 
the resolution was reported to the convention by ex-Governor Stone, 
“with a wink,” but the fact is, he need not have winked at all. This 
class of resolutions is well known to all persons who frequent con- 
ventions, and is greatly enjoyed internally by those who have an aver- 
age sense of humor. The truth is, we suppose, that in Iowa, as in many 
other States, the great body of the Republicans are revenue reformers, 
but the managers, or men of experience, are old Clay Whigs, and we owe 
the double-faced sentiments of the platform to the desire of the elderly 
gentlemen to humbug the young ones in honor of their old chief. We 
doubt if the process can be carried on much longer. 

















The Ohio Republican platform eulogizes highly the past services 
of the party; recognizes the three constitutional amendments as 
accomplished facts, and as valuable and valid pieces of legislation ; 
declares that duties on imports should be levied in such manner “as 
not to prejudice but promote the interests of every section and branch 
of industry as much as may be possible ;” warmly commends the Admini- 
stration for its impartial execution of the law, for its faithfulness and 
honesty and economy in the collection of the revenues, and for its man- 
agement of our foreign relations, as exhibited in the negotiations with 
Great Britain, and expresses its continued confidence in the Presi- 
dent; condemns the granting of public lands to corporations and 
monopolies, and declares that the public domain should be reserved 
for actual settlers; calls for the adoption of a “thorough system of 
civil service reform ;” hopes that “the enmities and resentmeuts of 
the war may soon be ended” and that the treatment of Unionists at 
the South may soon be sufficiently improved to “encourage the 
removal, in proper cases, of political disabilities for participation in 
the rebellion,” an ingeniously mild and distant allusion to the possi- 
bility of a general amnesty ; recommends the calling of a convention 
to amend the State Constitution, and thanks and commends Governor 


Hayes. 





The Southern Outrage Committee have been looking into the state 
of affairs in Alabama, and have had before them Mr. Richard Busteed, 
the United States District Judge, who certainly draws a picture of the 
condition of society in his jurisdiction which might make the teeth of 
any inhabitant of the Northern States water. He denies that there 
has been any obstruction to the execution of the laws or of the pro- 
cess of the court, except in one instance, and in that case it was the 
Republican State Auditor who disobeyed an injunction, and had to be 
locked up and fined. The people of the State have a “ deep-seated 
conviction,” he says, “that the laws are not equal and impartial,” 
and yet all classes pay the greatest respect to the judicial authority, 
and obey the laws without flinching. What makes this conduct seem 
all the more wonderful is that, according to the Judge, “ thecharacter of 
the persens holding subordinate official positions under the State Con- 
stitution is generally notoriously bad, both as to intelligence and hon- 
esty.” Of the Rev. Mr. Lakin, who has given very alarming testimony 
before the Committee, saying among other things that thirty-three in- 
dictments had been found and tried in Judge Busteed’s Court for viola- 
tions of the Civil Rights Bill, while, in fact, only one had been found, 
and none had been tried, the Judge not unwarrantably, and it 
might be added, mildly, remarks that “ he is a man who is apt to make 
wild statements without accurate basis,” 
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We have ourselves received some curious and instructive, and, we 
may add. trustworthy information with regard to the state of things 
in North Carolina, which helps to shed light on the value of the 
Force Bill, particularly as it comes from the military officer engaged in 

“executing that law. He contirms the stories of Ku-klux outrages on 
perfectly inoffensive persons, and says that in the town in which he is 
stationed, the mayor and town officers having gone out on the Ist of 
May, nobody has taken the trouble to elect others, so that the town is 
now without a government, and without police, except such as the 
United States troops furnish, which is of course feeble and ineffective. 
The result was that, previous to the arrival of the troops, the citizens 
passed the nights in the streets rioting, mediwval fashion ; and though 
as much as a hundred discharges of firearms were sometimes heard in 
the course of a single night, nobody ever complained of anybody else. 
In fact, none of the inhabitants any longer give themselves any concern 
about the preservation of order, and, when informed that they must 
take the matter in hand, decline with serenity. The Republicans are 
mostly “low-down people,” and, far from concerning themselves about 
affairs of state, are too thankful to escape notice. Most of them, our 
correspondent says, “sleep in the woods and unknown places” every 
night—or, asthe French express it, i/s ne decouchent pas mal—as a measure 
of personal safety—a custom which would destroy any man’s zest for 
“ politics.” Hespeaks of the belief of the Republicans that the pres- 
ence of the troops can permanently restore order as a “ delusion,” and 
characterizes the whole state of things as “ very discoura ging—almost 
hopeless.” 





General N. B. Forrest has also appeared on the scene as a witness 
about the existence of the Ku-klux, and declares to a newspaper cor- 
respondent that he has travelled much of late in Alabama and Tennessee, 
and has been able to find nobody “who knew of any such organiza- 
tion,” and had no hesitation in “asserting that, did it exist, the 
inhabitants with whom he came in contact would have apprised him 
of that fact.” He has also “travelled extensively in all portions of the 
South, and as far as his judgment and personal observation lead 
him to believe, he can safely assert” “that no such band has an 
existence in any of the Southern States.” Now, this testimony may 
be worth little, or much, or nothing—in our opinion, it is worth 
little—but it is not to be answered as the Tribune answers it, by saying 
that Forrest “is aman who has schooled himself so thoroughly in treason- 
able practices and habits of thought, that, if he has any convictions of 
duty, they would teach him to conceal the truth, and assert its oppo- 
site in any dealings with the Government of the United States,” and 
that he ought to have been hanged for his share in the rebellion. 


Forrest has been before the Southern Outrages Committee, and there - 


confessed that at one time—that is to say, during the last Presiden- 
tial campaign—he did belong to a secret political organization, called 
“White Camellias,” or “ Pale Faces,” which the 7ridune insists was in 
reality the Ku-klux Klan; but how are we to reconcile Forrest's confes- 
sion in this instance with the assertien that “ his convictions teach him 
to conceal the truth,” etc.? If he lied for certain when he said there 
were no Ku-kluxes, how do we know he did not lie when he said he had 
been a “ Pale Face” or a “ White Camellia ”? 





Since the 5th of June, a General Indian Council has been sitting at 
Ocmulgee, with the view of organizing a federal form of government 
for the various tribes living in the Indian Territory. There are about 
sixty delegates, representing the sixty thousand of population ; and one 
of the most interesting and hopeful features of the occasion is the vol- 
untary attendance of several chiefs of the wild Indians on the Plains, 
who were cordially received by their semi-civilized brethren. Thus 
far, little progress has been made, except in good feeling. The consti- 
tution submitted last December to the tribes to be embraced in the 
confederation has failed, for one cause or another, to be accepted, or 
even generally considered; and the present effort is to get a temporal y 
government established under it, and leave it to be amended as need 
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shall arise. To call the proposed government, however, a confedera- 
tion is not to be strictly accurate, although the tribes are independent 
of each other and do not speak a common language. The movement 
is really toward unity, the tribes merely furnishing a natural division 
into electoral districts. As such, it cannot fail to be regarded with the 
highest interest, and its success will be among the brightest ornaments 
of Grant’s Administration. Indeed, one has only to imagine the prob- 
able consequences for the Indians of Tweed’s taking possession of the 
National Capitol, to confess that herein lies one of the weighty rea- 
sons for resisting the Democratic return to power. 


Dr. Lanahan, the assistant agent of the Methodist Book Concern, 
soon after he took office, brought the most damaging charges against 
the business management of the enterprise, such as impropriety in the 
method of keeping the books, discrepancies between the figures in the 
ledger and the figures in the annual accounts presented to the Confer- 
ence, and erasures and alterations without any explanation, all involv- 
ing large amounts; and he offered to prove all these charges before a 
competent tribunal if an opportunity were afforded him. The persons 
in charge were, however, determined that no such opportunity should 
be afforded him ; so he was first of all put on trial for giving scandal 
by making the charges, and then, when he sought access to the 
books and papers, it was denied him; and when he applied to the 
courts for a mandamus, to compel the production of the books and 
papers, he was tried for making the application, and actually con- 
demned, and the Bishops recommended to remove him from office. 
The Bishops, however, are equal!y divided, so he remains in his position. 
We can only say that anybody who contributes money to the Concern, not 
only while these charges are unexamined, but while thé examination of 
them is persistently and dexterously evaded, must not only be a very queer 
Christian, but a very queer owner of money. There has been nothing 
more discreditable in the history of the New York Ring than the whole 
affair, and the apparent calm with which the Methodist laity have 
looked on at it is not the least singular part of it. 





As might ‘have been foretold, Mr. B. F. Butler has come to the 
defence of “the Commune,” and says the fight was all for municipal 
independence—he is so knowing about French politics—and declares 
solemnly that “ none of us can foretell what has been the result on the 
future liberties of mankind by the crushing out of the Commune.” 
Some of us certainly are in blessed ignorance about the matter, and 
some of us do not care particularly one way or the other; but we ad- 
vise Brother Butler to keep his spirits up. “ The liberties of mankind ” 
are in no such danger as his pensive and somewhat melancholic cast of 
mind leads him to imagine. If anybody were to get up in the United 
States and proclaim that whenever an American city came to the con- 
clusion that the legislature was not going to give it such a charter as 
it would like, it was entitled, before uttering one word of protest or 
remonstrance, to close its gates, declare war against the government, 
seize the spare cash in the banks, lock up the clergy, and fill the streets 
with barricades, and let loose the convicts, and put Bohemians, crack- 
brained people, and loose fishes in all places of trust and profit—and 
then, after fighting a while, without a chance of success, to fire the 
public buildings and charge the sewers with gunpowder—and any city 
were to follow his advice, there would not be in the whole Union a 
more furious defender of order than this same Butler. He would be 
levying troops, and marching, and vowing vengeance on “ the rebels” 
all over the country ; and after the troops had let him into the city, 
and he had the inhabitants at his mercy, he would surpass any Versail- 
list of them all in ferocity, if the government let him have his way, and, 
when all was over, would run for Congress on the credit of his severity. 


The Tribune seems to be beset with complaints from women of the 
way they are ogled and insulted in public places, by men of various 
ages, cither when following lawful callings, such as soliciting adver- 
tisements for newspapers, or when simply passing to and fro in the 
streets or in public conveyances, One woman asks impatiently whether 
“they must be condemned to pass through the streets with their 
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eyes cast down, instead of the free gaze which belongs to American 
women?” At the bottom of all this trouble is undoubtedly the desire 
which a large number of women feel, not only to engage in all the 
occupations in which men engage, but, asa natural consequence of 
this, to be freed from all the conventional restraints which immemoria! 
usage has imposed on female speech and behavior. These restraints 
have all been put in force under the influence of the theory that there 
is such a thing as sexual passion, which powerfully influences the con- 
duct both of men and women, but particularly of men, and which, there- 
fore, in the interest of purity, imposes on one sex acertain guardedness of 
manner when in the presence of the other sex, whether in the parlor, 
workshop, or street. One of the beautiful discoveries of the new 
school of social philosophers is, however, as we have repeatedly pointed 
out, that there is no such thing as a natural sexual passion; that the 
feeling which passes by that name is simply a bad habit, somewhat 
like smoking and drinking, which men can drop if they please, and 
which, for the convenience of women, they ought to drop, so as to 
enable the two sexes to stand towards each other on an exactly equal 
footing, and without other dangers than such as result from quarrelsome- 
nessor cupidity. Women could then stare at anybody they pleased in the 
street, as they have a natural right to do, and go about with men just 
as if they were men. The working of the new doctrine into practice 
is, of course, attended with inconvenience; but it is making its way. 
Before long, man will gaze at woman with the same emotions with 
which he gazes at a landscape or a field of wheat; while woman will 
look on man as she looks on a grain elevator or a locomotive. 





It was for some years apparently the belief of Congressmen, and, we 
might add, of Mr. Boutwell as well, that the credit of the United States 
in the money markets of the world was whatever Congress pleased to 
enact that it should be—that is, if Congress directed a loan to be 
made, it could fix the interest which should be paid, as if nobody 
had anything to say in tke matter except the House and Senate and 
President. This peculiar view of the matter long afforded food for 
mirth to the epicureans and enemies of progress on both sides of the 
water. These hardened cynics are now, however, requested to take 
notice that this position has been abandoned. Mr. J. B. Elliott, the 
well-known accountant of the Treasury Department, has at last been 
directed to find out what the credit of the United States really is, and 
has been during the past ten years, by a series of calculations based on 
the market price of their bonds. He has accordingly gone to work, 
and has come to the conclusion that, from 1854 to 1861, the Govern- 
ment was able to borrow at from 3} to 5 per cent,; that in 1861 its 
credit was marked by 8 per cent. ; in 1869, by 7} per cent. ; and that at 
present its borrowing power is measured by from 5 to 5 1-5 per cent. 





The financial world has been ruffled, though scarcely surprised, at 
the bursting of one of the stock bubbles, so industriously blown in Wai! 
Street during the past year, bya class of men who seem determined to 
disregar2 all consequences in their greed for dishonest gain. Rock 
Island shares, which sixty days ago sold at 103, were run up to 130 
and over, and when the bubble burst fell back to 110, causing the failure 
of a prominent operator, of fifteen or sixteen of his brokers, and heavy 
losses to bankers and other legitimate dealers. The outside public, 
which, as we have repeatedly pointed out, has almost ceased to specu- 
late, fortunately did not suffer. Mr. Boutwell at last acknowledges 
that his funding schemes have proved a failure. Our own national 
banks, acting under Treasury pressure, have converted about sixty-five 
millions, but no other portion of the holders have been able to see the 
force of the Secretary’s recommendation to exchange a six per cent. 
bond for one bearing only five. To punish their stolidity, it is now 
announced that Mr. Boutwell will pay off a portion of the bonds, in 
other words, will give the ungrateful holders, as a punishment, one 
hundred dollars for what they offer to sel for ninety-nine. And this 
is called finance. Mr. Boutwell evidently believes that there are no 


! other securities in the world except American bonds, and that, if people 
cannot get our sixes, they will be compelled to take our fives. The 
financial condition of France is unfavorable to the peace of Europe. 
No Government that can now be formed can hope to grapple with the 
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crushing problem of the indemnity. It is the blunder of Bismarck’s 
career. The Bourse, which in the worst days of the Commune stood 
at 48 to 50 for the Rentes, advanced only to 58 on the success of the 
Versaillists, and has since fluctuated between 51 and 52. The prospect 
ot the new loan is evidently not bright, although the whole influence 
of Germany is now—strangely enough —exerted in favor of its success. 


The accounts of the growing cotton crop are still very conflicting, 
but seem in the main more favorable, especially from Texas and the 
other Southwestern States. The price has been steady, with some ten- 
dency to a slight decline. The accounts of the grain crops have been 
less favorable, not only with us but all over Europe, but the liberal 
stocks in our markets have prevented any advance, while the export 
has been large. The total exports for the week are equal to the aver- 
age of the height of the season, but the foreign exchanges nevertheless 
continue adverse, the coin shipments are large, double-eagles are again 
at a premium of three-eighths per cent., and there is evidently a settle- 
ment of international accounts going on, such as conservative merchants 
and bankers have been hoping for for two years past, in order to ascer- 
tain how much of our foreign trade and finance relations is sound and 
permanent, and how much mere speculation. It is difficult to foresee 
the resuit. 








The French National Assembly has passed the Loan Bill without 
opposition, The loan will be issued at 82f. 50c., payable in seventeen 
instalments. During the debate, M. Thiers made a detailed statement 
of the financial condition of France, which, he said, was “ dithicult but 
not disasirous.”” The German war had cost the country $600,000,000. 
The deficit of the fiscal year 1870-71 reached $326,200,000 ; of this the 
Bank of France had advanced $266,000,000, so that the immediate 
deficiency for the year was $60,200,000. To this, however, must be 
added $87,200,000 for expenses incurred in the suppression of the 
Paris insurrection, Thus the total deficit was $147,400,000, which he 
proposed to meet by increased taxation, without resorting, however, to 
either an income tax or to measures of a prohibitory character. He 
was sanguine of success, and even expected the Government to be able 
to set apart annually two hundred million francs for the sinking fund, 
an announcement which was probably received with livelier applause 
than confidence. All furloughed treasurers, receivers, and collectors 
have been recalled to their posts to receive subscriptions, the lists for 
which were opened on the 26th. The urgency is the greater, as the 
. first instalment of the war indemnity, made payable thirty days after 
the re-establishment of the authority of the Government in Paris, is 
just falling due. Retrenchments in the expenditures are to be made 
on a grand scale, and first of all in the navy department, thousands of 
sailors being dismissed. 





In his speech on the Loan Bill, M. Thiers, while referring to the 
disastrous military operations which have so terribly deranged the 
finances of France, again reflected upon the course pursued by the 
Tours and Bordeaux Governments, though somewhat more leniently 
than he did in his remarkable speech on the abrogation of the pro- 
scription laws, delivered twelve days earlier, in which he designated the 
war measures of Gambetta as “the most ill-conceived that have been 
employed at any time, in any war,” and his policy as a “ politique in- 
sensée,” a “ politique de fous furieux” (a policy of raging madmen). M. 
Thiers’s opinion of Gambetta, however, does not appear to be shared 
by our Cable reporters, to whom he still seems to be a statesman of 
first magnitude, all whose movements and utterances, authenticated or 
rumored, must be duly recorded. Thus they have, during the week, 
successively informed us that “Gambetta refuses to acknowledge the 
mandate of the Assembly,” the latter having “ ceased to exist when it 
voted the ratification of the treaty of peace”; that “Gambetta is in 
Malta”; that “ Gambetta declines to run for the Assembly, because, 
he says, the present Chamber is an illegal body”; that “ Gambetta 
offers his’ services to the Republic”; that “Gambetta has arrived 
in Paris,” and “has accepted the candidacy to the Assembly from one 
of the districts of Paris”: and that “Gambetta arrived at Bordeaux on 
Sunday,” and “adheres to the views of Louis Blanc.” The despatches 
about the Longchamp review, the trial of Rochefort, Assy, and Rossel, 





the courts-martial in general, and the movements of the Orleans Princes, 
are just as multifarious, and of about the same historical value. The lat- 
est concerning the Princes, on the authority of the Figars, is that they will 
“proceed to Frohsdorf,” the residence ofthe Comte de Chambord, “ where 
they will await the decision of the country in silence.” This may not 
be true, as many a thing asserted by the Figaro is not; but “ fusion” 
seems, after all, to be, to a degree, a fact. “The decision of the 
country” is expected to be rendered early in July, through the sup- 
plementary elections, concerning the result of which it would ve idle 
to speculate after the indefinite indications telegraphed to us. 





The gist of M. Thiers’s speech of June 8, which we have alluded to 
above, is contained in the following remarks, addressed chiefly to the 
Conservative portions of the Assembly: “ We have received from your 
hand a government de facto, the Republic. We have received the 
mission to make peace, to preserve order, to surrender the administra- 
tion of the country into hands more worthy to manage it, to form an 
army, . . . tore-establish the credit of France as well as we could, 
We have received this mission, and also the mission—and T have ac- 
cepted no other—to maintain the form of government we found in 
existence. . . . What you meant then was this: Representing the 
sovereignty of France, you had no intention to avail yourselves of 
the whole of it; you would not add to the revolution in the 
personnel of the government a revolution in the form of govern- 
ment itself. You have granted the Republic the fact of its existence, 
nothing but the fact ; but this you have granted it. You have reserved 


to yourselves the future ; you were right in so doing. What 
was our leading idea in Bordeaux? It was this: There are two tasks 
to execute; one which unites us, and one which divides us. For- 


tunately, the task which united us was the urgent one, the task which 
divided us could be delayed. . . .° My rule of conduct is this: I 
shall not betray the future; I shall not betray the present; when I 
shall discover the one or the other to be imperilled, I shall separate 
myself from those who might cause the peril. To precipitate 
the solution would be to plunge France into civil war... We 
have obtained a truce between the parties. What is my duty, result- 
ing from it? It is to cause, by impartial justice towards you all, that 
truce to last as long as possible.” These are noble and assuring words 
on the morrow of the beastly attempt at revolution in Paris. 


Count Beust's “‘ Red Book,” laid before the united Delegations of the 
Vienna Reichsrath and the Hungarian Diet, and his personal declarations, 
represent the dual empire of Francis Joseph to be in perfect peace and the 
best understanding with all powers in Europe. What the chancellor 
especially emphasizes is—and he is believed to be more sincere in this 
assertion than in what he says in regard to Russia—that his govern- 
ment is far from harboring any hostile design against the German Em- 
pire—the creation of his rival. This peaceful disposition meets, of 
course, with the applause of both grand divisions of the empire. The 
eastern, or Hungarian, has lately been unpleasantly affected by the re- 
signation of its Minister of Justice, Horvath, the only non-noble mem- 
ber of the Andrassy Cabinet, equally esteemed for his character and 
abilities. The western, or Cisleithan, is in an incomparably more dis- 
satisfied mood, the conciliatory efforts of the Hohenwart Ministry 
having as yet led to no compromise between the Reichsrath and the 
principal Slavic provinces, Bohemia and Galicia, and only created a 
breach between the German and centralistic majority of that assembly 
and the court, which now decidedly favors federalism. The Emperor, 
in his answer to an address of the Reichsrath expressive of a want of 
confidence in the Cisleithan cabinet, openly took side with the latter 
against the former, and the impression prevails that the Reichsrath 
will have to yield, as its continued opposition could not fail to lead to 
a dissolution, or something worse. The government counts upon the 
unconditional support of the Poles, to whom it has made special con- 
cessions, and expects that the Czechs, too, will this time be satisfied 
with a partial fulfilment of their demands for autonomy, which would 
anyhow be a great triumph over their Teutonic associates in the Em- 
pire. A dénowement is expected soon to come, but the question is, 
will it be final ? 
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THE REPUBLICAN PROGRAMME. 

Tue campaign in Ohio is interesting, not only as likely to furnish a 
good indication of the strength with which the Republican party will 
go into the Presidential contest next year, but as presenting us with the 
first explicit declaration from an authoritative source which we have 
had for a long time of what the party means to do if its lease of power 
should be renewed, The speech made by Senator Sherman to the 
Convention at Columbus last week was the first attempt made by any 
Republican orator, within two years at least, if our memory serves us 
rightly, to pass beyond a recital of the claims of the party on popular 
gratitude into the wider and less inviting region of promise, We have 
been told, many people begin to think too often, what the Republican 
party has done for the country during the last ten years ; but whenever 
we turn to the future, and ask what it is going to do for the 
country hereafter, we are usually treated to an account of what the 
Democratic party will do if it gets a chance, which is doubtless 
an important and interesting subject of consideration, but hardly 
“the main question.” Besides, there is no such thing as “ gratitude” 
to a party. Gratitude, in order to exist, has to have a determinate 
object, and a party is not a determinate object. It is not even a 
body of persons capable of description. A “ party” is nothing more 
than a concurrence of opinions, and to request us to be grateful 
to it, and to continue to lodge the government in particular hands 
under the influence of this gratitude, is very like asking us to be 
faithful to the “ voices of the night” or “the epirit of the age.” The 
only use of telling people what a party has done by way of influencing 
votes at an election, is to give them an idea of what it will do if it is 
allowed to retain the reins of government ; and the misfortune of the 
Republican party has been that its advocates, when recounting its ex- 
ploits—have very generally confined themselves to facts which shed no 
ligt on the future whatever. To say that a party has fought out the 
war successfully, or has procured the adoption of amendments to the 
Constitution establishing the equality of all men before the law, gives 
us no clue whatever to its financial policy. A man might be a firm 
friend of emancipation, we all know, and a sworn foe of State rights, 
and yet utterly wild about the national income and outlay. 

We do not wish to be disagreeable, but there is nothirg like clothing 
ar asgnment with cirermstance, s» w> shel! wnextiou, in iliustration of 
our ineaning, that three very prominent Republicans—amongst the most 
prominent in the period immediately following the war: Mr. Sherman, 
of Ohio; Mr. Morton, of Indiana; and Mr. B. F. Butler, of Massachu- 
setts—were, in the year 1867, as sound as a bell on reconstruction in all 
its branches; or, in other words, were as good Republicans as were to 
be found, and by no means the least influential. Yet, if we had listen- 
ed to the teachings of those gentlemen in that year, we should, though 
all right on reconstruction, and brimful of gratitude “ to the great 
party,” ete., have been plunged into something very like ruin, on the 
very questions with which the party in power is now called upon 
to deal most seriously—questions of finance and taxation—as these 
statesmen would themselves now be the first to acknowledge. 
When we read over Senator Sherman's wise and forcible remarks 
at Columbus on the advantages of honesty, as the financiai 
policy of a great, rich, and growing country, we asked ourselves 
whether this was really and truly the philosopher who, in 
1867, gravely recommended the public creditor to submit to a re- 
duction on the interest on his bonds, lest a worst thing—namely, 
the total loss of both principal and interest—should befal! him, and never 
once rose anywhere to tell his countrymen at that critical moment, 
when the national judgment was still unformed and the national con 
science was still groping its way unsteadily through the confusion of 
a first contact with novel economical and moral problems, that 
when a body of men has promised to pay a certain sum of money, and 
is able to pay it, there is for it no more escape, either in earth or 
heaven, from the payment of it, than there is for any individual in easy 
circumstances from the settlement of his butcher’s bill. And when 


within the last few months we have come across the various bits of en. 
couragement which have at different times been offered us by Mr, 
Morton and Mr. Butler to keep on voting the Republican ticket, in 
the sure and certain hope of a prosperous and happy future, who could 
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he!p asking himself what better reason he had to trust these gentlemen 
now than when, in the year above-mentioned, they were abusing or 
frightening the bondhoklers, and urging the people to pay them off in 
depreciated paper money ? 

It is a saying of that profound thinker, Mr. Wendell Phillips, re- 
cently produced on the platform on various occasions, in giving advice 
to the newly enfranchised negroes, ‘“ Never forget or forgive at the 
polls.” If we might be allowed to suggest a substitute for any counsel 
of this sage, we would say to all voters, whether newly enfranchised or 
not, “ Don’t be silly at the polls; forget or remember at them as 
seems most likely to serve your interests.” Consequently, we are 
not calling up these errors and shortcomings of Republican leaders 
with aview either of making them objects of ridicule or of mistrust. 
We simply wish to show that the past performances of a political party 
give it no claim on the continued confidence of the people, unless they 
plainly indicate the mode in which it is likely to deal with new prob- 
lems, and it may be, as in this case, entirely different ones from those 
with which it has had to deal in the past. And if Mr. Sherman had 
had at Columbus nothing better to offer us than promises or profes- 
sions, there could be no more reason—nay, there would even be less 
reason—for heeding him now than there was for heeding him four 
years ago, when he was advising the public creditor to submit to a 
swindle, and dared not advise his constituents to refrain from commit- 
ting it. 

Happily, he’ has had on this occasion something to show on which 
sensible men may really pin their faith. He gives us, as a reason for be- 
lieving that if the Republican party is kept in power it will improve 
the national credit, the undeniable fact, not that it has emancipated 
four millions of bondsmen, but that it has raised the value of the 
national promises to pay from sixty-nine to ninety-one cents on the 
dollar. He gives as a reason for believing that it may be relied on to 
reduce taxation the equally undeniable fact, not that it successfully 
put down the greatest rebellion the world ever saw, but that in the 
last Congress alone it has reduced taxation fifty-six millions. We v: 
the promises that he makes, that the te” will be simplified and re 
duced, had the same solid foundation to rest upor, “oer 2 

“It ie aon sufficient for me tosay that I am utterly opposed to coniinu- 

ing, at a high rate, the taxes on articles of prime necessity, in common 
use among all our people, merely to be able to reduce the taxes on those 
articles which enter into competition with our own industry. Nor is it 
wise by protective laws to force our home indusiries into unnatural chan- 
nels. A reduction of duties on necessaries, large duties on luxuries, and 
average duties on articles competing with our own, this is the general 
idea which, in my opinion, should guide us in reducing our tariff, and 
they surely will guide me.” 
Although we may not attach much importance to this either as an 
opinion or as a promise, there can be no doubt about its value as an 
indication of the temper of the audience he is addressing ; he clearly 
believes that the West demands revenue reform, and if he is not going 
to march in that direction, he will certainly turn his face towards it, 
and produce as good an appearance of marching as circumstances will 
allow. The saving clause, as we may call the following— 


“T am for the reduction of taxes by the repeal or modification of all that 
are excessive, but I am not in favor of following any wild theories of po- 
litical economists to the destruction of any home industry, or to the 
diminution of our revenue, 80 as to endanger a deficiency ”— 
is, of course, what is to be expected in the speeches of all politicians 
not blessed with strong or clear convictions, and is of about the same 
value as the clauses so frequently found in party platforms, which 
express equally warm sympathy with laborers and capitalists, with the 
poor and with the rich, with the French and with the Germans, and 
equally strong confidence in science and in the rule of thumb. 

Perhaps, however, what was most remarkable in the proceedings 
of the Convention, as well as in Mr. Sherman’s speech, was the emphatic 
endorsement given by both to civil service reform. Unhappily, the 
record of the party on this question contains little to guarantee the 
sincerity of its professions. It has been ten years in power, and it has 
done nothing for the cause of civil service reform. It found a iaw in 
the statute-book making some sort of provision for such a reform, and 
it made no attempt to enforce it. It ridiculed and heaped odium upon 
its one or two officers who tried to do so. Many if not most of its 
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leading politicians have denounced the movement as the work of 
crack-brained visionaries ; it received no sort of countenance in Con- 
gress until the close of the last session ; and if it were not for the 
President’s appointment of the Commission which is now at work 
drawing up rules and regulations for the government of the civil ser- 
vice, Senator Sherman's remarks on this subject, and especially those 
of them in which he throws the blame of the civil service abuses on 
the Democratic party, would be simply ludicrous. Coming, however, 
from so astute a politician, they do show one thing clearly, and that 
is, that the public wants to have the civil service reformed ; but, to 
effect this, the public will have to see to it that such recommendations 
as the Commission may make are not pigeon-holed, but are acted on 
during the coming winter. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND ITS THEORY OF NATIONALITY. 

Tue theory which the Supreme Court of the United States shall 
at any time adopt in reference to the nationality of the Union, and its 
relations with the several States, must, to a very great extent, deter- 
mine and shape the action of the court in construing and interpreting 
particular clauses of the Constitution, and in deciding upon the powers 
conferred upon the General and the State governments. It will be in- 
teresting therefore, as well as instructive, to ascertain with accuracy 
the position which that high tribunal now occupies, and to compare it 
with the doctrines which have been maintained by it at a former 








riod, 
" The nationality of the United States which the court recognized 
and upheld while Chief-Justice Marshall was at its head, was based 
upon the declaration of the preamble that “ We, the people of the 
United States, do ordain and establish this Constitution.” This theory, 
which went back no further than the text of the fundamental law, may 


have been iogically deficient ; and it may be historically difficult to ! 
ceuce've aw # political organization—the people—w hich had no prior 


existence, should lave been called into being at the very moment when 
the Constitution was adopted, and should have been the authors of that 
instrument, But the court was no* troubled by these logicai aud his- 
torical defects. The foundation was deep and broad e® ugh for all 
the emergencies which then arose, and upon it Webster as an advocate, 
and Marshall as a judge, built up a superstructure of constitutional 
construction which trembled only during the upheavals of the civil 
war. After the death of Chief-Justice Marshall, and the elevation of 
Chief-Justice Taney to the bench, a change took place in these funda- 
mental notions. The one people was no longer looked upon as the 
source of power, as the authors of the Constitution and of the General 
Government. The organic law was constantly described as the work 
of States which had been originally sovereign and independent, but 
which had surrendered some portions of their sovereignty and certain 
administrative functions to the United States which they had volun- 
tarily formed. It should be said in the most emphatic manner, that 
neither Chief-Justice Tarey, nor the majority of the court under him, 
ever adopted the heresies which justified secession. With them the 
surrender once made by the States was irrevocable, and the union once 
formed by them was indissoluble. The court, however, was not a unit 
in upholding these doctrines. A large minority pushed the State- 
sovereignty dogma to its logical conclusions, and the contests which 
sometimes arose in the consultation-room and upon the bench were 
bitter and protracted. On more than one occasion the meagre theory 
of nationality which we have sketched was sustained by the casting 
vote of a single judge, who, appointed from a Southern State, had sat 
under Marshall, and had received lasting impressions from his massive 
intellect. 

Shortly after the breaking out of the civil war, several vacancies 
occurred in the court by death and resignation, and President Lincoln 
was called upon to appoint a new Chief-Justice and four new asso- 
ciates. President Grant has recently added two associate justices, so 
that, of the old court, Justices Nelson and Clifford are the only remain- 
ing members. It was natural to suppose that a tribunal thus reorgan- 
ized, with its fresh material taken from the ranks of those who were 
laboring in the field, in the legislature, and in the forum to sustain the 
Union, should adopt a theory of nationality different from that which 





their immediate predecessors had maintained, and which was hardly 
to be distinguished from the dogma of absolute State sovereignty. The 
war brought with it questions which far transcended in importance 
any which arose during the leadership of Chief-Justice Marshall, ques- 
tions which required that the foundations of our civil society should 
at last be reached and built upon. The court evidently felt the great 
responsibility which rested upon them, and were not anxious to under- 
take the task. Several cases growing out of the Reconstruction mea- 
sures which followed the close of the war, and which, it was supposed, 
involved the validity of these measures, were dismissed upon the 
ground that the question whether a given State government is legiti- 
mate or illegitimate is not juridical, but is merely a political one, and 
cannot, therefore, be considered by any judicial tribunal. A case, how- 
ever, soon arose of such a nature that the court could not avoid the 
issue. In the year 1867, and before she was completely restored to her 
normal relations with the United States under the operation of the 
Reconstruction Acts, Texas commenced a suit in the Supreme Court 
against certain citizens of other States. The Constitution and the 
statutes of Congress provide that the jurisdiction of the court shall 
extend “to controversies between a State and citizens of other States.” 
The objection was, of course, raised that Texas was not a State, and 
had no standing in court. No graver question was ever presented to 
this tribunal of last resort in constitutional matters. Its solution in- 
volved an examination into the nature of the Union and its govern- 
ment, the nature of the States and of their governments, the relations 
of these political societies to each other, and the effects of the war upon 
these relations. The decision of the court was pronounced by Chief- 
Justice Chase in a judgment remarkable for its clearness and for the 
cogency of its reasoning. 

In this opinion the court, for the first time ‘> its entire history, 
struck the solid ground of histeric i and ¢ ced atheory which 
defloes and preserves both the inherent natiwnsiiy tho‘ aited 
and the senarate existence, neccasity, »udjiv * thts of the a 
States. By tais theary the st dij not create the Cex 
the natioa, nor is the peopie found in existence for the first time in the 
preamble. Historically, the nation preceded the Constitution; it took 
its rise with the first united movement of the colonies. The national 
idea springing out of their common origin, interests, and necessities 
found its first open expression in their resistance to Great Britain; it 
was strengthened by the war; it was triumphant in the Declaration of 
Independence ; it was incorporated in the feeble Articles of Confedera- 
tion; and it was finally perfected in the Constitution. The court has 
at last found a firm basis—firm because historically and logically true 
—upon which to rest the supreme nationality of the United States ; 
and we believe that this theory, which was for a long time supported 
by only a few historical studeats, but which has now receited the ap- 
proval of the Supreme Court, will soon be accepted by all parties, and 
will become one of the first principles of our constitutional law. But 
while the court thus placed the nation upon a sure foundation, it defined 
the status of the States, and asserted their necessary existence and 
peculiar rights in a manner no less clear and certain. Historically, the 
States existed also from the beginning. The Constitution recognized 
them, and provided for the creation of new commonwealths. The Go- 
vernment which the nation called into being is built upon the States as 
separate societies; without them, it would vanish. They and their 
separate and local rights and powers are inseparably bound up with it, 
and cannot be destroyed without blotting out the present system. The 
Supreme Court has thus, in this judgment, placed the nation and the 
States upon exactly the same footing ; whoever weakens the one, weak - 
ens the other; whoever denies the historic origin of the one, denies 
the same origin of the other. As we have in this theory the greatest 
security for the nation, we have also the greatest security for the several 
States, so that it may be adopted with equal faith by these who would 
maintain the supremacy of the Union and by those who would preserve 
local self-government. The opinion of the Chief-Justice was concurred 
in by all but three of the judges, and was adopted as a formal expres- 
sion of the doctrines which were to guide the court in their treatment 
of the great questions of constitutional construction whick might come 


before them. 
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The positions of this most important judgment have been repeated 





on several subsequent occasions, and they finally received the almost 
unanimous sanction of the court in the well-known case of Day and 
Buflinton, decided at the last term. As this case involved the power 
of the United States to tax the salary of a State judge, it again be- 
came necessary to examine into and determine the relations of the two 
political societies, the nation and the State. Mr, Justice Nelson de- 


livered the opinion, which was concurred in by the entire bench, with 
the single exception of Mr. Justice Bradley. Again we are told that 
“both the States and the United States existed before the Constitu- 
tion.” The arguments of the Chief-Justice are reiterated. “The peo- 
ple,” it is said, “established a more perfect union by substituting a 
national government, acting with ample powers directly upon the citi- 
zens, instead of the confederate government.” We find here no trace 
of the exploded dogma that the originally sovereign States created 
the government, and surrendered to it some important functions. Fif- 
teen years ago Mr. Justice Nelson would have probably used such lan- 
guage; but the court has moved during the last decade, and this 
progress has been conspicuously noticeable in its oldest members. 
Side by side with this strong assertion of inherent nationality, the 
rights of the States, as recognized in and protected by the Constitu- 
tion, are maintained in the most emphatic manner. The true position 
is reached that the Constitution which created the General Government 
for the nation adopted the States and made them essential parts of the 
entire system, so that politically the central administration and the 
local administrations draw their life from the same source, and must 
stand or fall together. This theory is certainly a great advance upon 
the methods used by Webster and Marshall, and it should be able to 
reconcile all conflicting schools. If it can command the assent of 
such representative men as Justices Miller, Strong, and Swayne on the 
one hand, and Justices Clifford, Nelson, and Field on the other, it 
will surely be accepted by all parties, and by all good citizens, except 
the few Bourbons who will not learn the lessons of the war. 





ENGLAND.—THE TICHBORNE OASE, 
LONDON, June 16, 1871. 


ONE topic of conversation at present engrosses the attention of all the 
world—by which phrase I, of course, understand a certain number of 
human beings in respectable clothing, who live within a circle whose centre 
is Charing Cross, and whose radius may be reckoned at about ten miles, 
I may, indeed, give a rather wider sweep to the title on the present occa- 
sion, and my proposition will still be true. The absorbing topic of which 
I speak is the trial which in future collections of causes célébres will be 
known as the Tichborne Case. I know not how the interest taken in the 
story may spread across the Atlantic, nor how far I am communicating a 
piece of superfiuous information, when I say that, if you wish for a story 
to rival the most exciting of sensation novels, or for a puzzle as amusing 
as that which has hitherto been raised over the authorship of Junius, youcan- 
not do better than study the reports of this apparently endless case. The 
question is, as 1 may briefly notice, whether a very fat and vulgar person, 
350 lbs. in weight, and of the illiterate Cockney type in his speech and 
manners, is or is not the same as the slim heir to an ancient family, who 
sailed from Chili for Australia some seventeen yearsago, and was supposed 
to have been lost at sea. According to the story of the present claimant, 
he was picked up by a passing American ship, landed in Australia, and 
there Jed a vagabond life for twelve years and more, until he heard that 
he had become heir to the family estates of £25,000 a-year. Then he 
thought it well to return to his affectionate mother, who still survived, and 
who recognized him as herson. A number of old fellow-officers, servants, 
and relations were convinced of his identity after a time. Others hold 
out and maintain that the transformation supposed is impossible, and that 
the baronet is really a butcher, and even has been crammed by designing 
persons with the informafion necessary for his imposture. It is a very 
good rule for papers never to discuss such cases whilst they are still under 
trial ; and, following the precedent, I shall say nothing more than that at 
present there is a very curious conflict of evidence. I am the more 
bound to silence, as it is highly probable that this letter will reach you 
and have time to be printed and returned to England long before the case 
is decided. The evidence is, as you may easily guess, voluminous, and 
examinations and cross-examinations spin themselves out to the most in- 
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terminable lengths. The unlucky claimant is breaking down, according 
to his friends from ill-health, according to his enemies by way of shirking 
enquiry, and can only be tortured for a few hours in the day: in short, 
the boldest prophet can hardly name a day for the conclusion of the trial, 
and the less eager readers of news are beginning to break down. I hardly 
know whether or not to be ashamed of taking an interest in such a story, 
Undoubtedly, it matters very little to humanity in general whether A or 
B has the luck to enjoy the particular income in question; yet, after all, 
sympathies will not quite follow the precepts of philosophers, and if an 
amount of intellectual labor has been applied to solving mere puzzles, 
such as Junius and the Man in the Iron Mask, which would have sufficed 
for important scientific discoveries, at least it has produced a good deal of 
harmless amusement. Tichborne is, perhaps, coming upto replace Junius; 
for I think that few impartial people will doubt that Mr. Chabot and Mr. 
Twisleton have between them given an impulse to the Franciscan theory, 
which will pretty well serve as a quietus to that much-vexed problem. 


And yet we have the further excuse that it is rather difficult to find 
other topics of domestic interest. Here are a couple of very respectable 
murders, a8 murders go nowadays, waiting for investigation, and, of 
course, for those who care, there is the regular supply of sporting and 
similar intelligence. But Parliament has become all but intolerable for 
the present. The policy of obstruction, of which I have already spoken 
to you, is being pushed to extremes. All the colonels in the House of 
Commons—and their name is Legion—rise night after night, talking end- 
lessly, always repeating the same arguments against the Government 
measure. The majority has again rallied round Mr. Gladstone to meet 
these tactics. They vote doggedly and silently, and gradually force the 
bill forward. Every now and then the Radicals imitate a bit of the Con- 
servative tactics. Six hours of talk were wasted two nights ago in dis- 
cussing an amendment proposed by‘one of the Radical wing, which every- 
body knew could not be carried, and which was ultimately rejected by an 
immense majority ; and yet the supporters of it professed to be anxious 
for the success of the Government measure. In short, what with Mr. 
Gladstone’s loss of prestige, the jealousy which the Radicals entertain of 
his principles, the want of any strong feeling in the country on the army 
bill, and the absence of anything very satisfactory in the measure itself, 
the debates seem likely to last almost as long as their more popular rival, 
the Tichboi.se trial. It is totally impossible for anybody not familiar with 
a number of technical details as to British military organization to follow 
the ins and outs of the discussion ; and I shall not trouble you with any 
details upon the subject. At present, it is enough to say that rumors are 
beginning to be heard of a probable intention of Government to divide 
the bill, and to pass during the present session only that part—by far the 
most important part, it is trae—which relates to the abolition of the purchase 
system. Whatever may be the result, it is impossible to look without much 
annoyance upon the amount of time wasted during this session. The forms 
of the House of Commons provide innumerable entrenchments belind 
which a majority may successively rally in order to assist the passage of 
an obnoxious measure. When there is any strong popular excitement 
behind the majority, they may be carried by the moral pressure and the 
dread of constituencies. But when the feeling is at last conquered, as is 
the case at the present time, the obstruction to business becomes an evil 
of serious magnitude. We must have patience ; but certainly this is tle 
worst side of our system of parliamentary government. 


Perhaps it is not out of place to notice the curious success of a couple 
of squibs, significant of the present state of feeling. I imagine that you 
already know the name, and, perhaps, have looked at the original of the 
little allegory about Dame Europa’s school. Its success was enormous, 
measured by the number of copies sold, and it is said that the author has 
been so encouraged by his lucky hit as to have immediately adopted the 
profession of literature. He has published a novel, which—if I may judge 
from the reviews—will go a long way to discount any glory that he may 
have acquired, and will probably learn by experience the truth of the pro- 
verb about one swallow not making a summer. The other success 
of which I spoke is the story of the Battle of Dorking, which ap- 
peared in last month’s Blackwood, and which is now published 
separately. It is very cleverly written, though, perhaps, the design 
counts far more in its popularity than the invention. The author narrates 
an imaginary invasion of England by the Prussians, and sets forth the 
various calamities likely to happen, in case of invasion, from the utterly 
unprepared and disorganized state of her militia and volunteers. Perhaps 
we are not very much frightened, though we have always a taste for 
alarmist literature. We fortunately have the Channel and a fleet which 
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is likely to present sume difficulties even to German strategists, supposing 
that a war should ever take place between the two countries. Yet this 
little performance, like the other, may be quoted as indicating the exist- 
ence of a considerabie amount of disgust at the position occupied by the 
country in Europe, and a desire to make ourselves more capable of taking 
our own part in case of need. There would, indeed, be much to do before 
we could possibly join issue effectually with the vast military organiza- 
tions of Europe. Whether it is desirable that we ever should do so, is 
another question ; but, at least, our statesmen should aim at promoting 
absolute security at home; and I believe that if Mr Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment had had the courage to bring in a vigorous measure for the purpose, 
they would have found no want of support. 

Meanwhile, they have done one action, for which I, at least, and I 
believe a great majority of Englishmen, are sincerely obliged to them. 
The Treaty with the United States has, on the whole, given general satis- 
faction. There have been, indeed, some mutterings of discontent from 
those who think that we are making undue sacrifices of national dignity ; 
but the greatest mass of public opinion is decidedly in favor of the general 
justice of the principles involved in the Treaty, and looks forward with 
sincere satisfaction to the prospect of a better state of feeling between the 
tro countries. It is a subject on which it is difficult to speak without 
running into platitude ; but I may be permitted a word of congratulation 
on an event which could have been so little hoped in the bitter feelings 
which existed a few years ago. 


—- eed —— 


Correspondence. 





MR. CHENEY'S REBELLION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sm: There appeared in your issue of June 15 a dispassionate and 
clear article on the subject of “The position of Mr. Cheney and his friends 
in the controversy now raging between them and Bishop Whitehouse of 
Chicago.” So well taken were its positions, that I feel that, if unanswered, 
it may have an influence prejudicial to Mr. Cheney. In justice to him, 
therefore, as one of his friends, I ask to be permitted a few words in your 
columns. 

The argument of your article was in substance this: Mr. Cheney has 
been tried before an ecclesiastical court. He has been found guilty, and 
sentenced to deposition from the clerical office in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Therefore, he should submit, and his friends should not encour- 
age him in refusing todo so. That he and they pursue a different course, 
you say “is, to the ordinary mind, perfectly incomprehensible.” 

In repiy, I venture to fall back on the established axiom, that there is 
no rule without an exception. Revolution is certainly justifiable in 
extreme circumstances. Inthe present case, were the facts all known, I 
think you could not resist the conclusion that the action of the Bishop in 
pronouncing sentence may preperly be called “ persecution.” 

Suppose a law providing fora proper disposition of all small-pox patients, 
by removal from private houses. Suppose, in the jurisdiction in which 
you happen to live, a construction is placed upon that law which results 
in the practice of careless and dangerous disposition of the patients. 
Suppose your wife to be attacked by the disease, and the officers of the 
“law” te come, empowered to make such careless disposition in her case. 
Which would you feel to be your duty? To permit the gross outrage 
upon your sacred relation, or to oppose it with your life? I think the 
latter. Why? Simply because there is palpable injustice done. This 
the ordinary mind can understand. It can, I think, a/so comprehend that 
whatever may be said about your leaving the jurisdiction in which the 
law is so much misconstrued, to do so might not only be impracticable for 
many reasons, but, if practicable, would be to encourage such _miscon- 
struction. 

The case surely becomes stronger when the attitude of resistance is 
taken in defence of a vital principle of Gospel truth. 

So long as the human mind is constituted as at present, the right of 
revolution must be admitted in every organization. Just so long shall we 


‘be liable to be subjected to unjust enactments ; and when these are pressed 


upon us beyond endurance, then we are justified in rebelling against 
them. 


court, and the sentence of a Bishop, whose judgments are, in their view, 
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subservient to a narrow and uncatholic policy. It is, in my opinion, one 
of the greatest misfortunes that the legislation of our church admits of no 
appeal from a diocesan sentence. Were such an appeal possible, we 


should be saved the disagreeable duty of a resort to rebellion. 
B. 0. D. 
New York, June 19, 1871. 





(“ B. O. D.’s” illustration is not a zood one, because it does not take 
into account the purely voluntary character of the organization to 
which Mr. Cheney belonged. His case resembles that of a man who, 
having joined an association for the establishment of a small-pox hos 
pital, and having solemnly bound himself, in case he had to resort to it 
for the treatment either of himself or his relatives, to abide by the 
rules and regulations of its managers, should, on his wife being con- 
veyed thither, refuse to allow her to follow the prescriptions of the 
house-surgeon or take the doses prepared by the apothecary; and on 
being then requested to remove her, should set the officers at defiance, 
and call in assistance from the street to enable him to hold the ward 
against all comers, Mr. Chency is a minister of the Episcopal Church 
because he chose to beso; and he chose to be so, we take it, because he 
believed the Episcopal form of church government to be of divine 
ordinance, and the most effective and convenient. He did not yow, in 


joining it, that he would obey the Bishop when he pleased ; he vowed 


he would obey him as bishops are and have been usually obeyed ; and 
he vowed it with the full knowledge that bishops are men, and afllicted 
with the usual infirmities of men. Nor did he undertake to submit his 
professional conduct to the jurisdiction of an ecclesiastical court in 
case its decisions were in accordance with what he (Mr. Cheney) 
believed to be the sentiment of “the Protestant Episcopal Church at 
large”; he undertook to accept its decisions as the judgments of the 
church ; and he knew when he did so that there was no appeal from a 
“ diocesan sentence.” As we have said, we understand a man’s leaving 
an organization because he does not like its ways; but that a man 
should justify disobedience to rules to which he has himself subscribed, 
on the grounds put forward by “ B. O. D.,” is, to our mind, considering 
that the argument comes from a body of educated men, a striking sign 
of the loose way of thinking on all matters of contract and obligation 
which the labors of the Sentimentalists have, during the last twenty 
years, been introducing into nearly every department of human con- 
duct. “B. O. D.’s” observations on the “right of revolution” are 
another illustration of the same thing. The right of revolution is 
undoubtedly an ecclesiastical as well as a civil right; but revolution 
does not consist simply in rebellion; it means rebellion with the view 
of substituting a new government for an old one, either by displacing 
the old one, or by leaving its jurisdiction, and founding a new church, or 
anew state. A man who rebels simply with the view of releasing him- 
self from the restraints of authority, or escaping the consequences of a 
particular sentence or enactment, and with no aim beyond this, is not 
a revolutionist, but a brigand, and can claim nothing but a speedy trial, 
and as lenient a sentence as the interests of society will permit. With 
ecclesiastical revolutions we are all perfectly familiar. The Anglicans 
made one when they threw off the authority of the Bishop of Rome, 
and set up another church government of their own; the English 
Puritans made another when they left the Anglican Church, on 
finding its rules intolerable, and established a church of their own, 
with different rules and a different court of last resort. The Free 
Church of Scotland and the New School Presbyterians did the same 
thing. But Mr. Cheney and his friends refuse to exercise the right of 
revolution, and insist on being simple rebels, They refuse to over- 
throw the old government, or secede and set up a new one, but they 
refuse also to obey its laws. Mr. Cheney will not treat Bishop White- 
house as a lawful bishop, or the sentence of his court as a valid sen- 
tence; and yet he will not provide himself with any other bishop, or 
select any court to which he will submit. He persists, in short, in estab- 
lishing himself in“ astate of nature,” and living by such rules of eternal 


justice as he extracts from time to time from his own breast. “ B, O. D.” 


Mr. Cheney and his friends are satisfied that the Protestant Episcopal | will find persons outside the Church by whom some other name than 


Church at large would not condemn him to deposition from its ministry. | : : 
Therefore, his friends stand by him in his resistance of the verdict of a | Will be persons to whose judgment on any other subject he would pay 


anarchical will be given to such conduct; but we do not think they 


much attention. The Protestant Churchman assails our position also 
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on the ground that the Episcopal Church is “comprehensive,” and 
permits many varieties of opinion within its limits. This may be true, 
but however “comprehensive” it may be, it has limits. Who defines 


them? If every minister may define them for himself, anybody 


may fill its pulpits, and preach any doctrine, which is, of course, 
an absurd supposition.—Ep. Nation. ] 


PAYMENTS UNDER THE LEGAL TENDER DECISION. 
To THe Eprron OF THE NATION: 

Sm: Your objections to the reconsideration of the acts of the Supreme 
Court of the United States evince you as one unlikely to be too much 
biassed in favor of those desiring to benefit by said reconsideration, but I 
beg to know if you agree with the lawyers, that a sufferer by the reversal 
of the Legal Tender Act is not entitled to any favor now that that august 
body reverses its reversal ? 

Could no part of any payment made in gold, under protest, on Feb. 
ruary 8, 1870, be recovered under the new act ?—Truly yours, ~ 
New Haven, June 20, 1871. ; 

[As the Nation is not a legal journal, we suppose that “K.” desires 
to know our opinion upon the abstract justice of her claim to recover 
back money paid after the first decision of the Supreme Court and before 
its recent reversal. We must say that, from the standpoint of equity 
and justice, the obligation to pay just what it was understood would 
be paid when the debt was originally contracted, seems to us stronger 
than any purely legal right that might exist to recover back what turns 
out to be an excess of payment under the last decision of the court. 
As a technical question, we agree with the lawyers referred to 
by “ K.,” that, as the payment appears to have been voluntarily made 
in gold, no amount of “ protesting” at the time would change its 
nature and enable the debtor to recover it back, now that he discovers 
his mistake as to the law.—Ep. Nation. } 





AN ARGUMENT FOR THE VERONESE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Though unwilling to express an opinion respecting the much- 
vexed question of Shakespeare's “ runaways,” I think Mr. Spencer's most 
ingenious version should want no aid that it may derive from Shakes- 
peare’s handwriting. Please observe the scrawl appended to my note— 
the first letter is an 7?, the last syllable way. Would not the inspectors of 
Shakespeare’s own writing of the word, if so written by him, be disposed 
to find Runaway, which they might improve by adding ans? Now, with 
the exception of the 0, which is my own, the whole is just the way in 
which Shakespeare would have written Veronas, if he wrote as he has writ- 
ten his own name, which I find, in fac-simile of his autograph, with many 
others, at the end of 8S. C. Hall’s “ Book of Gems,” London, 1836. I add, 
first, that the word Verona’s makes the rhythm of the line complete, slur- 
ing the e; second, in the folio of 1632, 1 find Veronessa (not Veronese), 
which is a little more unmanageable, I think, for Mr. Spencer's purpose 
than Veroncse.—Sir, your obedient servant, 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: I had no intention to intrude upon your columns again with re- 
gard to Shakespeare’s “ Runaway,” but the above polite note, which came to 
me through the post-office, is evidently meant for you. It certainly goes 
some way to show that there was nothing in the probable manuscript of 
the poet to prevent the false reading of “runaways” for “ Verona’s.” 

There is nothing to say with respect to Mr. Hudson’s preference for 
“runaways” over any other version, save to make the general remark 
that it seems to be a preference of that which is less obvious over that 
which is simple and satisfactory. It has often struck me that some 
of his critics went away from Shakespeare’s path of thought in seek- 
ing recondite explanations for all he said, and metaphysical interpre- 
tations for all his figurative language. In spite of his profound depth 
of thought and his ethereal delicate fancy, there was a solid English 
basis of beef and beer at bottom of the entire man, a groundwork of hard, 
sound common-sense, firm and immovable as the bed-rock of a river. He 
often ran away with fancy, but never permitted fancy to run away with 
him. Hence, when Shakespeare claims to have dined on sack and pudding, 





and some one else tells me he means to say nectar and ambrosia, I think I am 
justified, by the character of the man, in holding to the more obvious diet. 
And hence, if there are no practical difficulties in the way, I am inclined 
to prefer an obvious “ Verona’s eyes,” of which an ingenuous maiden so cir. 
cumstanced would be poignantly conscious (and the poet was the very man 
to “ put himself in her place,” and sympathize with this consciousness), to 
a hypothetical “ runaway’s eyes,” which require to be figuratively, and | 
was going to say metaphysically, interpreted, and about the meaning of 
which scarcely any two critics are exactly agreed. 

As I said before, however. I am not a Shakespearean critic, and do not 
hold myself competent to decide even the least matter of debate con. 
cerning his text—much less a point so often disputed, and so absolutely in 
controversy, as the one referred to. EDWARD SPENCER. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS COTTON-WEAVERS, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: I am, and have been from the first, a constant reader of your 
paper. You very properly lay great stress on the importance of getting 
correct statistics. In your article on “The Labor Question in Massa- 
chusetts,” you use the following language: “On the contrary, we are 
filled with the conviction that there is a radical wrong somewhere which 
has brought about this change, from the time when Lowell factory-girls 
earned marriage portions with two or three years’ labor, and found time, 
after working-hours, to write, edit, and read a very respectable newspaper.” 

The idea intended to be conveyed is undoubtedly this: When the 
Lowell Offering was printed, many years ago, edited by one or more 
factory operatives, those employed to work in the mills could earn more 
money and had more leisure time than the operatives occupying their places 
to-day. You would find, by going to the books of the corporations, that the 
same class of help, say the weavers, make more money per week in gold 
to-day than at the time you referred to, and the number of hours worked 
per week has been reduced from about 72 to 66. 

It is nearly forty years since I went from home to work in a cotton- 
mill, and I have been connected with the system in some way ever since. 
I dislike false statements, whether made in the interest of reform or con- 
servatism. I only wish to add that I am confident that skilled labor was 
never so well paid in gold since my remembrance, for any length of time, 
as during the last two years in this vicinity. We might just as well be 
sorry that men are not born full grown as that all laborers are not “ men 
of property and standing.” D. G. 


—————— 








Notes. 





MEssrs. JAMES R. Oscoop & Co. will republish John Francis Ma- 
guire’s “The Next Generation,” a novel of about the time assigned for the 
Battle of Dorking, and in which the supposed logical consequences of 
woman suffrage are freely depicted.——“ Tom Pippin’s Wedding,” by Mr. 
Pullen, author of “The Fight at Dame Europa’s School,” is among the 
announcements of Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., and we believe it will 
disappoint nobody who rates at its proper worth the lucky brochure which 
preceded it, and which the publishers first applied to were only commer- 
cially mistaken in declining to touch. The same house will also issue the 
following works: “ Wear and Tear; or, Hints for the Overworked,” by 
Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell; “The Life of John Bunyan,” by D. Hurshel ; and 
a “ Life of Taulerus,” by Peter Lossing.——Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co. announce; “The True Life of Calvary,” by Fisher Howe ; “ The 
Biblical Museum,” by James C. Gray ; and these tales: “ Episodes in an 
Obscure Life ;” “The House of De Valdez,” by Frances Browne ; “ David 
Lloyd’s Last Will;” and “The Clackitts of Inglebrook Hall,” by Mrs. 
Prosser.——‘“ The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson,” compiled from 
family letters and reminiscences by his great-granddaughter, Sarah N. 
Randolph ; and “ Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow-shoes,” a journal of Siberian 
travel and explorations, made in the years 1865-67, by Richard J. Bush, 
late of the Russo-American Telegraph Expedition, are on the list of the 
Messrs. Harper.——“ Mount Washington in Winter,” to be published by 
Messrs. Chick & Andrews, Boston, will give us an inside view of life on 
that peak as experienced by the scientific expedition which wintered there 
last season, all the while in communication by telegraph with the world 
below. The observations on the appearances of nature under such condi- 
tions may be expected to be novel and entertaining ——The American 
Philological Association holds its third annual session at New Haven, 
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commencing on Tuesday, July 25, at 3 p.m. The President, Rev. Dr. 
Howard Crosby, will deliver the annual address on the evening of the 
same day. 

—While Mr. Dall and his associates are exploring the islands and in- 
lets on the west coast of Alaska, the best map of the Yukon River that has 
yet appeared (his own not excepted) has been published from the office of 
the Chief of Engineers, War Department. The survey was made under 
the command of Capt. Chas. W. Raymond, U.S.A., with the help of astro- 
nomical instruments, from July to September, 1869, and embraced the 
stretch from Fort Yukon to the sea—1,100 miles, or about one-half of the 
full course of this stream, the longest by far upon the western coast of 
America. The map is on the scale of Sov vos: and is so minute in its de- 
tails as to show even caches and graves. Included within it is an outline 
map of Alaska and adjacent territory, giving the relative position and, so 
far as known, the entire length of the Yukon and its tributaries, and a still 
smaller map of the Aleutian Islands. Captain Raymond’s report of his re- 
connoissance (for the expedition was too limited in point of time to make 
an exhaustive and absolutely correct survey) is printed as Executive Docu- 
ment No. 12, Senate, XLIId Congress, and furnishes pleasant reading for 
midsummer, though any one in the habit of thinking of Alaska as one 
mass of ice and snow should make haste to compare this impression with 
two,or three sentences on p. 14 of the Report : “ The swarms of mosquitoes 
ap'Tnats which abound on the river during the months of June and July 
proved a very serious annoyance. When the boat was not in motion, we 
were obliged to wear face nets and gloves, and on one occasion an attempt 
to make sextant observations failed completely from this cause.” Capt. 
Raymond’s chief errand was to ascertain if Fort Yukon lay within the ter- 
ritory acquired by the United States, since the Hudson’s Bay Company had 
possession of it. He found that itclearly did, and hoisted the flag over it ; 
but he is evidently of opinion that the value the place is likely to have 
for the commercial interests of the United States would! not, warrant a 
journey of a thousand miles to secure it. He sums up the capacity of the 
region for the fur trade by saying (p. 39) that the amount “ will at most 
furnish a business for one company, and employment on the river for about 
fifteen men.” The timber does not begin for a hundred miles from its mouth, 
and “cannot for many years become an article of commerce, because large 
supplies, superior in quality, and much more accessible, exist nearer the 
market.” Much the same may be said of the fish, in which it abounds. 
As for agricultural resources, they do not exist, and “no valuable mineral 
deposits in workable quantities have been found in the vicinity of the 
Yukon River up to the present time.” 


—The loud complaints which arose against the British Post-office 
immediately after it had assumed control of the telegraph lines through- 
out the kingdom, soon died away ; and though the transfer was made in 
face of the most formidable difficulties, the result has been a complete 
justification of the undertaking. When the subject arises again in Con- 
gress, as it can hardly fail to do, the report of Mr. Scudamore, Second 
Secretary to the Post-office, will furnish some very forcible arguments for 
consolidation in this country also. Some of his statistics are highly 
interesting. To show, for example, the great extension given to the pub- 
lic’s facilities, he states that of all the messages handed in at Birmingham, 
Leeds, Liverpool, and Manchester, from 14 to nearly 40 per cent. were at 
stations previously unsupplied with accommodation ; while in London, 
deliveries which used to take hours are now made within aa average of 
ten minutes. The cost to the public of inland messages, including porter- 
age beyond the free delivery, has been reduced from 1s. 7d. to 1s. 114d. 
or 1s. 1d. Any sender of a message can now reckon the cost of it (the 
standard rate is une shilling fortwenty words), and a great many messages 
are handed in prepaid ; and the Government even goes so far (not without 
the protest of the stationers) as to furnish frequent senders with books of 
message blanks on which the names and addresses of the senders are 
printed, and in some cases of the receivers also, and to provide envelopes 
with printed addresses for those who receive numerous messages. 
Whereas the telegraph companies had but 1,869 instruments, the Post-office 
had, last August, 4,153; and whereas the former had but 2,514 clerks— 
viz., 2,035 males and 479 females—the Post-office employed, in the month 
just mentioned, 4,913 clerks and assistants, of whom 1,535 were females : 
the messengers not being counted in either case. 


—Many of the women clerks were secured by recalling those who had 
been discharged on marriage by the telegraph companies. Of this class 
as a whole, it is said (we quote directly from the Times): 


“They have the essential qualifications of quickness of eye and ear’ 





and delicacy of touch, are more patient than men during long confinement 
to one place, and take more kindly to sedentary employment ; that the 
wages which will draw men from but an inferior class will draw women 
from a superior class, and hence they will generally write better than the 
former and spell more correctly ; and that they are less disposed than men 
to combine for the purpose of extorting higher wages. Where the staff 
is mixed, the female clerks raise the tone of the whole staff. Civil servants 
expect their remuneration to increase with their years of service, even 
though from the nature of their employment they can be of no more use 
or value in the twentieth than in the filth year of service, but women will 
retire for the purpose of getting married as soon as they have the chance, 
and only those will return to the service whose married life is Jess fortun- 
ate than they hoped. Mr. Scudamore concludes that if we place an equal 
number of females and maies on the same ascending scale of pay, the ag- 
gregate pay to the females will be less than that to the males; and there 
will be fewer females than males on the pension list.” 


In the training-schools of London, it is stated that the average time occu- 
pied in instructing a male learner is two months, and a female three 
months. In little more than twelve months the department “ added to the 
effective telegraph force of the country not less than 2,000 persons who 
knew nothing whatever of telegraphy prior to the transfer.” Even the 
nncouth messengers, “apparently a set of irreclaimable scamps,” were taken 
in hand, paid a rate per message delivered as their only wages, drilled in 
walking, and obliged to keep themselves clean. The social effect of the 
change thus appears not inconsiderable, while the throwing open the lines 
to the press without distinction or preference has produced a great increase 
in business, and cannot fai] to improve the quality of the newspapers, and 
enlarge the intelligence of the people. 


— From the English trade-organs we glean the following titles of 
works of interest already or soon to be published. The late European 
struggle is illustrated in ‘“‘My Experiences of the War between France 
and Germany,” by Archibald Forbes, a work in two volumes; “The 
Medical and Surgical Aspects of the Siege of Paris,” by C. J. F. Stuart 
Maedowall ; “ The Campaign of 1870-71,” reprinted from the Times ; “Our 
Adventures during the War of 1870-71,” by two English ladier, Emma 
Pearson and Louisa M'Laughlin; and “ Modern War; or, The Campaign 
of the First Prussian Army of 1870-71,”’ by Sir Randall Roberts, the Lon- 
don Telegraph's “ special.” The last two works are also in two volumes. 
Other historical works deserving attention are: “Outlines of Indian His- 
tory,”.from the earliest date to the resignation of Sir John Lawrence, by 
A. W. Hughes; J. Murray Graham's “ Historical View of Literature and 
Art in Great Britain, from the Ascension of the House of Hanover to the 
Reign of Queen Victoria "; and Col H. A. Ouvry’s translation of Nasse’s 
well-known work on “ The Agricultural Community of the Middle Ages, 
and Inclosures of the Sixteenth Century in England.” In the pursuit of 
genealogies, these two works will be found useful here: “ The Ori- 
ginal Lists of Persons of Quality, Emigrants, Religious Exiles, Politica! 
Rebels, Serving Men Soid for a Term of Years, Apprentices, Children 
Stolen, Maidens Pressed, and others who went from Great Britain to the 
American Plantations between 1600-1700,” compiled with full particulars 
from MSS. preserved in the State Paper Department (London : John Cam- 
den Hotten); *‘An Analysis of the Domesday Book of Norfolk,” by the 
Rev. G. Munford, who is also the author of “ An Attempt to Ascertain the 
True Derivation of the Names of Towns, etc., in the County of Norfolk.’ 
Among books of travel, the Rev. Charles Kingsley’s “At Last: A Christ- 
mas in the West Indies,” is the most promising ; and this one appears to 
be a pioneer in its way: “A Breeze from the Great Salt Lake; or, New 
Zealand to New York by the New Mail Route,” by G. FE. Ollivant. We 
conclude with a miscellaneous list: “'The Life and Letters of William 
Bewick, the Artist,” by Sir Thomas Landseer ; “ A Collection of Soldiers’ 
Songs,”,by A. Wyatt Edgell; “ Early Typography ; or, Letterpress Print- 
ing in the Fifteenth Century,” by William Skeen ; “ Memories of the Li- 
brary of the British Museum from 1835 to 1871,” by R. Cowtan, who tells 
how its books were got together and something about them ; “ Hamlet,” 
an essay by Arthur Meadows ; ‘‘ How the French make Fow!s pay a Profit 
of 500 per cent. per annum,” by Kinard B. Edwards; and “ Eight Years’ 
Experience of Mothers’ Meetings,” by Mrs. Goodwin Hatchard (a religious 
work). 


—Another great Englishman has, like De Morganand Herschel, joined 
the illustrious dead of the present half-year. George Grote died on the 
18th instant, at Clayhill, Kent,in the 78th year of hisage. Like Herschel, 
too, he was of German descent, and exhibited in the great work of his life 
all the best qualities of the German stock. He was not a university man, 
nor, though bred for business, was he a business man in an American 
sense, or really more than a silent partner in the great banking-house of 
his father. He wasa so called philosophical radical, but there was nothing 
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wild or visionary in his radicalism. Sydney Smith's saying, that “if the 
world were a chessboard, he would be a great politician,” did him much 
injustice. He had an unusual proportion of strong Anglo-Saxon common 
sense. In 1832, he was a Member of Parliament for the City of London, 
and took a conspicuous stand in favor of the ballot. Soon after the Swiss 
secession of 1847 was so neatly put down by President Ochsenbein, Grote 
contributed to the Spectator a very able series of letters on Switzerland. 
Ilis “ History of Greece ” took ten years to publish, and represents twenty 
years of preparatory work. His scholarship was of the Oxford rather than 
the Cambridge type—that is, he cared more for matter and historical 
knowledge thaa for grammatical minutie. His style, which was good in 
argument, was poor in narration,and grew worse as he grew older. Some 
of the “Plato” is hardly intelligible, and thoroughly disfigured with 
Hellenisms. The three great points of his Greek writings were these : (1) 
his rejection of all Greek history prior to the First Olympiad as myth ; (2) 
his defence of the Athenian Democracy, both people and leaders, against 
the English and German Conservative writers; (3) his vindication of the 
Sophists (2s lecturers on and professors of moral philosophy and ethics) 
against the received German conception of them. In his social relations, 
Grote was a most hospitable and genial man, universally liked by all who 
knew him. His wife (formerly Mrs. Harriet Lewin, and a very able and 
accomplished woman—author, among other things, of a “Life of Ary 
Scheffer’) survives him, but he leaves no children. 


—The recent death of the Rev. Thomas Toke Lynch, minister of 
Mornington Chapel, London, is a greater loss to religious literature than 
will be appreciated here, where his works were too little known. He had 
published “ Memorials of Theophilus Trinal, Student ” (1850), “ Essays on 
Some of the Forms of Literature ” (1853), “ Lectures in Aid of Self-Improve- 
ment” (1854), “Among Transgressors” (1860), “The Mornington Lec- 
ture” (1870), a volume or two of sermons, and “The Rivulet” (1855). 
The appearance of the last-mentioned, a seemingly innocent volume of 100 
original hymns, occasioned a furious pamphlet war, which made no little 
stir among English Dissenters at the time. The book and its author were 
violently assailed by Dr. Campbell, of The British Banner, and others. 
Newman Hall, Thomas Binney, and several more Independents of that 
stamp stood by their frien¢, Mr. Lynch, and he himself, during the pro- 
gress of the controversy, levelled some hard blows at his assailants. He 
was a man of feeble body but indomitable spirit, a bold thinker and frank 
utterer of his thoughts, with a wholesome abhorrence of commonplace, 
and no little subtlety and refinement of mind and style; an intense lover 
of nature, and in some sense a born poet. The writer most like him, 
though with more versatility and popularity, is Mr. George Macdonald. 
Lynch’s own favorite among his books was “ The Rivulet,” as it is that of 
readers who have taken the pains to understand it; for freshness of 
thought, deep experience, and quiet devotion of an uncommon kind, it is 
precious to not a few readers. It is in contemplation to reprint here some 
of the works of this perhaps the most persecuted Englishman, as he was 
one of the brightest teachers, of our day. 


—Our London correspondent, in his letter on a preceding page, remarks 
that few impartial readers of Chabot’s “ Handwriting of Junius Profession- 
ally Investigated” can fail to be convinced that the vexed question of 
identity has for ever received its quietus, and that, accordingly, Junius 
and Sir Philip Francis were one and the same person. The work is a 
costly one, and, perhaps, not many copies have reached this country. We 
do not, for our part, happen to have seen it, and can only judge of its 
merits by the reviews of it in the English press. In spite, however, of the 
Quarterly’s anticipatory endorsement of it, echoed by the Academy—which 
has been justly censured as a breach of professional etiquette, Mr. Murray 
being at once the publisher of the book and of the Review—we are of 
opinion that the Franciscan theory has, if anything, been weakened, cer- 
tainly not finally established. At all events, we venture to assert that no 
impartial reader who will turn from the Quarterly and the Academy to 
the reviews in the Atheneum and the London Jimes (of May 22), will feel 
that the question has been settled, however much he may still incline to 
believe in Francis. The Atheneum brings out very clearly the weak 
points in Mr, Chabot’s analysis of the Junian handwriting, and the 
general worthlessness of the testimony of experts of this class ; while the 
Times’ reviewer is especially strong in showing what a poor service it is 
to Francis to prove him the anonymous libeller and enemy of the men on 
whose favor he was intimately dependent, and the professed friend of men 
whom his autobiography shows him in private to have cordially hated and 
denounced. It is, in fact, more charitable to regard Francis as an impostor 
and a mystifier (after public rumor had thrusc the unmerited honor upon ! 
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him) than a coward and an ingrate ; besides thus relieving ourselves of 
the necessity of explaining the marked inferiority of his compositions to 
those of the great unknown. 


—Not long ago we briefly mentioned a work (Major Frank Bolton's 
“Telegraph Code,” of which Messrs. F. B. Felt & Co. are the American 
agents) designed to reduce the expense and ensure the privacy of tele- 
graphing, by substituting figures for words, a dictionary being provided 
to serve asakey. It is evident that the same or a similar system would 
answer for written correspondence, and there exists, in fact,in Munich a 
Central Pasigraphical Society, whose president, Anton Bachmaier, has 
just published an English, French, and German version of a Pasigraphical 
Dictionary and Grammar. These works, small as they are (18mo, contain- 
ing together, in each case, only about 200 pages), nevertheless admit of 
intelligent communication within a range of 4,334 ideas, between two per. 
sons who understand not a word of each other’s language, but who each 
possess a dictionary in the vernacular, and have studied the grammar—that 
is to say, the syntax—of the system. Pasigraphy thus, inthe words of the 
enthusiastic editor, “reunites people whom languages separate,” and makes, 
it must be allowed, a fair approach tothat universal language which seems 
likely to be reached in no other way so easily. Mr. Bachmaier’s works 
may be had by the curious of Mr. Triibner, Paternoster Row, London. 


—We are glad to learn from Triibner’s Record that the publicati a 
the Revue Celtique has only been delayed by the war, and that it willTe 
immediately resumed with the second number, which was almost finished 
when the war broke out. Renan contributes to it a note on the name 
Abailard. From the Record we borrow also our information in regard to 
two works on Alsace: “Geschichte des Elsasses von den iiltesten Zeiten 
bis auf die Gegenwart,” by Drs. O. Lorenz and W. Scherer ; and Volumes 
VIII. and IX. of the “Chronicles of the German Cities from the Four- 
teenth to the Sixteenth Century,” edited by Professor Hegel. The first- 
named is, of course,a book for the times, Dr. Scherer's part in it being 
the literary history of Alsace ; the appearance of the second only acciden- 
tally coincides with the recovery of her ancient province by Germany. It 
embraces the Strassburg chronicles of Closener and of Jacob Twinger von 
Kénigshofen, of which latter the original manuscript perished in the bom- 
bardment of the city, along with a full series of MS. chronicles from the 
fourteenth to the eigthteenth century, which are irretrievably lost ; and it 
shows, according to our authority, “that Strassburg from its very begin- 
ning, and as long as it had a history of its own, had proved itself to be a 
genuine Imperial German city ; and that Alsace had understood its mis- 
sion as the German frontier-land on the Vosges, viz., to keep the frontier 
watch of the German Empire against French lust of conquest.” 


— It can hardly be said that General Trochu has maintained his character 
for anything but honesty and patriotism since the publication of his ex- 
posure of the defects of the French military system. The limitations of his 
intellect were seen in his proclamations and promises during the siege of 
Paris, and in his weak, unsoldierlike, and (considering its possible conse, 
quences) almost criminal alvice to the Parisians to shut their gates against 
the Prussian occupation after the surrender ; and that he is a man of narrow 
mind was again shown in his late vindication of the Government of Na- 
tional Defence before the Assembly at Versailles. He there charged the 
disasters of the French arms upon English luxury aad Italian corruption 
—two invasions of which the history has evidently yet to be written. If 
he is right, however, England has paid dearly for the French Anglomania, 
and Italy for the unnamed vices now traced back to her by her neighbor. 
Across the Channel, as across the Alps, there has been for thirty years and 
upwards a steady counter-current of nasty literature and indecent drama, 
which no passport or custom-house regulations could withstand. The 
ocean itself has been traversed by it, and our people been made the inno- 
cent victims of English and Italian guiltiness; the “Grand Duchesse” and 
“ Belle Héléne” still defile our stage, and our print-shops still abound with 
seductive French lithographs of life among the demi-monde; and it is 
a singular comment on Trochu’s absurdities that a favorite subject with 
these artists of the Mabille is the full-blown Englishman as the butt of 
fraility. 


LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE. * 
WE lave so recently reviewed the second volume of the life of Gen, 
Greene, that it would almost seem as if nothing more were necessary now 
than to call attention to the completion of the work, with a word or two 








*“ The Life of Nathanael Greene, Major-General in the Army of the Revolution, 
By George Washington Greene, author of * Historical View of the American Revolution,’ 
‘Historical Studies,’ etc.” In three vo'umes. Vol. III. New York: Published by Hurd 
& Houghton; Cambridge: Riverside Press. 187!. 8vo, pp. 571. 
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in recognition of the high merits which have distinguished every part of 
it. But excellent as each volume has been, this last volume is pre-emi- 
nently excelient. No doubt this is principally due to the subject-matter. 
So brilliant a military campaign as that here narrated might have lent 
fire to even a cold and sluggish pen. But it isa merit of the writer that 
he has been susceptible of so high a degree of inspiration. It is enough 
to say that the history of Greene’s Southern campaign is every way 
worthy of its noble subject. 

This volume has a unity of its own, being devoted—with the exception 
of a fewclosing pages—to the history of a distinct, connected, and complete 
series of military operations ; not by any means an episode in the war, 
but a ‘campaign which can be clearly described with hardly an allusion 
to contemporary events. The plan of the work, too, has a sort of epic 
unity and completeness, and has been evidently laid out with a good deal of 
care; whilethe varied succession of events gives to the history the greatest 
life and variety. We find here all the phases of military life, and all 
kinds of military history—descriptions of couniry and of character, battle, 
march, retreat, camp-life, hope, discouragement, with many entertaining 
episodes, all told in so apt and attractive a style as to make the volume 
one of intense interest. Inthe other volumes, there are many pages that 
one is tempted to skip, because of needless repetition or the unattractive 
nature of the quartermaster’s work. In the volume before us, there is 
hardly a line that could be spared or that one would wish to alter. 

The first chapter in the volume treats of the physical geography of the 
Southern coast—an admirable example of the correct treatment of geo- 
graphy in connection with history. As an illustration : 


“ But while the face of the country was abundantly watered, and a path 
seemed everywhere open from the sea-coast to the interior, the utility of 
these streams as channels of communication by no means corresponded 
to their size or their number. Those which emptied directly into the ocean 
were made difficult of access by sand-bars at their mouths which it re- 
quired the guidance of a skilful pilot to cross. When the bar had been 
crossed and the river entered, a direct communication with the interior 
was in many of them still impeded by falls. And whenever the rain fell, 
as in those latitudes it often does, suddenly and in great quantity, the 
river presently rises with marvellous rapidity, and renders the passage 
from one bank to the other difficult and hazardous always, and often 
wholly impossible. We shall see these sudden swellings of the waters 
playing an almost providential part in some of the most critical move- 
ments of Greene’s first campaign. 

“ Another obstacle to the navigation of these rivers is found in the 
marshes and swamps which line their course, extending sometimes one 
and sometimes even three miles inland, tainting the air with noxious ex- 
halations, rendering the approaches to the waters difficult, and making it 
impossible to build upon their banks, as we build upon the banks of our 
Northern streams. The roads through them were always difficult, often 
impassable, and all around their borders, as well as in their deeper re- 
cesses, lurked the deadly rattlesnake and still more dreaded moccasin. 
Mosquitoes by myriads, thronging around the helpless traveller, annoyed 
him by their shrill song and poisonous bite. Years of the peaceful indus- 
try of a growing population were required to redeem these regions from 
the hands of a too luxuriant nature ” (p. 3). 

As an illustration of this, we find that in the movements just preceding 
the battle of Eutaw Springs, it was necessary for Greene to make acircuit 
of seventy miles to get at an enemy only sixteen miles distant. 

This short and graphic chapter is followed by a brief account of Gates’s 
disastrous campaign, and Greene’s journey and first acts as commander. 
Then comes another remarkable chapter, containing an account of the 
brilliant group of subordinates who aided so largely in the successes of the 
Southern war—Morgan, Huger, Williams, Lee, Howard, Washington, 
Carrington, Davie, Sumter, and Marion. We wish we had room for the 
sketch of Daniel Morgan, perhaps the best of all these; but we must be 
contented with a part of the characterization of two men whose names are 
always associated, but who were very unlike—Thomas Sumter and Francis 
Marion. Sumter “comes before us tall, vigorous, dauntless, with a bold 
bearing and imperious brow, stern to look upon, fierce in his self-will, ar- 
rogant in his decisions, tenacious in his prejudices, resolute and vigorous 
in the execution of his own plans, remiss and almost lukewarm in carrying 
out the plans‘of others” (p. 122)—qualities that spoiled more than one well- 
laid plan of his commanding officer. Of Marion (p. 124): “ His life forms 
one of those pictures upon which the mind loves to dwell, from the singular 
combination of rare qualities which it displays. He was now 
twenty-six, small in frame, low in stature, but vigorous, active, and healthy. 
By nature he was taci‘urn and reticent, with nothing in the expression of 
his face to attract or interest a casual observer, but still inspiring confi- 
dence and commanding respect in those who were brought into intimate 
relations with him.” “Without claiming for Marion those powers of 
combination which belong to the highest order of military genius, he must 
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be allowed to have excelled in all the qualities which form the consummate 
partisan—vigilance, promptitude, activity, energy, dauntless courage, and 
unshaken self-control. While watching his enemy, he never forgot that 
his enemy might be watching him. He never permitted success to lull 
him into ill-timed confidence, nor failure to depress his energy. Fertile 
in resources, he was always prepared for sudden emergencies. ‘Thoroughly 
self-possessed, he could always look calmly upon approaching davger. 
Quick in his conceptions, he was equally quick in the execution of them. 
As prudent as he was bold, he always chose his time and place with con” 
summate judgment, and though constantly surrounded by vindictive 
enemies, and constantly exposed to death or capture by the restless genius 
and unscrupulous characters of the greater part of his own men, the lustre 
of his long and brilliant career was never dimmed by surprise.” 

Having thus introduced the heroes of his story, the author proceeds 
with a most vivid and interesting narrative, well illustrated, we will re- 
mark, with maps and plans. Throughout the volume he keeps to his old 
method of allowing the subject of the biography to display his own char- 
acter, rather than analyzing it for the reader. And the characteristic that 
most strikes one who has thought of this Southern campaign especially 
as a brilliant one, and has been led by the earlier volumes to regard Greene 
as of a rather sanguine disposition, is the remarkable caution and thorough- 
ness of preparation at every step. [lis invasion of South Carolina after 
the battle of Guilford is shown not to have been a mere headlong saily 
like that of Gates, but a piece of careful strategy. He even appears unduly 
anxious at times. We have been particularly struck with his instructions, 
on taking command, in regard to exploring the rivers (p. 66) and other 
preparations (p. 73)—which show the fruits of his experience as quarter- 
master-general, and the wisdom of which was amply proved by events 
which followed. 

The character of this Southern war was largely affected by the dissen- 
sions among the people of the Carolinas themselves. The Tories appear to 
have been about as numerous as the Whigs; and from this resulted great 
perplexities, and excessive barbarities in the conduct of the war. But this 
dark picture is lighted up by examples of genuine heroism—Macon refus- 
ing to leave the ranks in order to take a seat in the legislature, until urged 
to do so by his commander; Lee asking to be put in “in some degree 


under Marion’s command,” for “ it will please him, and I admire him”; | 


Mrs. Motte giving aid in setting her own house afire, which was occupied 
by the British as a fort. There are also incidents of stirring adventure— 
the night expedition to John’s Island, that to the Combahee, and the sur- 
prise of Wayne’s camp by the Indians. 

We learn little of the condition of the slaves or the nature of the slavery. 
There is some interesting discussion of the project of arming the slaves 
(p. 426). This had been suggested by John Laurens, was urged by Greene, 
and approved by Washington ; but it was not possible to bring the people of 
the South to it. One is still more interested, in view of the fact that Greene 
himself became a slaveholder after the war, to learn what his opinions and 
plans were. It is certain that he disliked slavery, and it seems that he had 
devised’a scheme for its gradual abolition, the details of which are unfor- 
tunately lost. His plan seems to have been that which was successful in 
England long ago—admitting the slaves to the tenure of land by copyhold. 

The following passage contains a good specimen of Mr. Cireene’s nar- 
rative style: it is in the retreat of Greene, with Cornwallis in pursuit, after 
the battle of Cowpens, when Col. Williams, with the light troops, was 
covering the retreat, and keeping the enemy at bay : 


“Day waned, and pursuers and pursued breathed more freely as they 
saw the grateful evening shadows deepen into night. ‘ We shall get some 
But Cornwallis still held on, and Williams dared 
not halt. The night was dark, the wind was cold, and a drizzly mist filled 
the air. Suddenly the cavalry in advance saw the tree-tops before them light- 
en up as with the blaze of many fires. As the van pressed forward, the 
flames grew brighter, and presently a long row of watch-fires came into view, 
The hearts of the Americans sank within them. ‘ Alas, all this toil for such 
an ending! Has Cornwallis succeeded at last, and hemmed Cireene in be- 
tween the river and a superior army?’ Then came a sudden impulse. ‘If 
this is the main army, the army on which the safety of the South depends, 
we will throw ourselves upon the enemy, and buy our brothers’ safety with 
our blood.” The noble words passed from mouth to mouth, and reached 
the ear of Williams. He turned to Greene’s last letter. This had been 
his halting-ground two nights before, and some friendly hand must have 
fed the fires till now” (p. 171). 


This volume contains frequent illustration of a point which has been 
much discussed of late—the low value of irregular troops even in warfare 
like this. It was on his “ Continentals” that Greene placed his whole re- 
liance ; it was the militia who broke in battle, and the partisans and gue- 
rillas that committed the atrocities that disgraced the warfare of the South. 
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Of Greene's life after the war there is little to say ; he died of a sun- 
atroke in Georgia, in 1786. It isa pleasant picture of his life there that 
the following presents ; “ Not many years ago, there was an old lady liv- 
ing who remembered seeing him after the war play ‘ Puss in the Corner’ 
with his wife; and his youngest son always recalled him as a tall man, who 
used to take Lim on his knee and teach him funny songs” (p. 531). Greene 
himeelf writes of his wife: “She is a great favorite, even with the ladies, 
and has almost rivalled me even where I least expected it; her flowing 
tongue and cheerful countenance quite triumph over my grave face.” 

In conclusion, we will say that this volume will add to the already high 
reputation of its author, and fully establishes his claim—if, indeed, it was 
doubtful before—to rank among the best American historians. 


HAWAIIAN MIssIONs.* 


Wuart religious missions have done for civilization, and what they 
have failed to do, will remain a point of controversy as long as theology 
and the doctrine of evolution fail to make up their difference. Dr. Ander- 
son's philosophy, in the matter of the missions discussed in the present 
volume, is very simple. Providence opened the hearts of the islanders 
and the purses of the American church members. Providence guided the 
missionaries to the Hawaiian shores. ‘The Prudential Committee of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions” directed the 
energies of the faithful laborers in the field. “The Prudential Commit- 
tee” shares with Providence the credit of the spiritual harvest. 

But this theory proves, on examination, too simple to be tenable. It 
does not account for the comparative failure of other missions under the 
care of the same Committee and the same Providence. It does not explain 
why the Hawaiians should have adopted the religions as well as the vices 
of the foreigners—their manners almost as readily as their diseases ; nor 
why, within the space of a generation, these savages, rather than others, 
should have gained laws, education, a fair amount of intelligence and of 
morality ; nor why life and property are now quite as safe in Honolulu as 
in Boston. What are the reasons of this success in civilizing? and why 
has the main credit of it accrued to this particular mission, and go little to 
the Catholic, to the Puseyite or “ Reformed Catholic,” and to the Mormon 
missions in the same field? Though less successful in Hawaii, they have 
often distanced—the Catholic missions have commonly distanced—in the 
competition for proselytes, the efforts of “The Board” in other parts of 
the world. Yet each one of these missions is quite as well authorized to 
call itself “ The Sandwich Islands Mission” as the particular one for 
which Dr. Anderson would claim the distinctive title. The more correct 
name of the mission described in the present volume—a mission which, 
though purely sectarian since the withdrawal from it of the Presbyterian 
churches, retains the undistinctive title that we have just quoted—would 

»¢ “ The American Congregational Board of Foreign Missions.” 

We should not advert to a question so unimportant as that of the name 
of this board of missions, did it not lead us directly to a central error of 
the present volume. The tone of Dr. Anderson’s book is intimated in its 
title. In his estimate of its success, “ The Board” is everything; and the 
naturai causes which have led to the missionary victory are quite over- 
looked. The present account of the subject is, in brief, that as Von Moltke 
organized in Berlin his triumphant campaigns against the French, so the 
victory over heathenism was won in Pemberton Square. 

The following causes, however, afford a truer explanation of the mis- 
sionary campaign. The character of the islanders must first be taken into 
account. A kindly, docile, imitative race, long oppressed under the cruel 
system of the tabu, they were prepared to welcome any less exacting 
spiritual rule. Secondly, the precise moment for a change in the religious 
dynasty had arrived. The old system of the idols had fallen by its own 
weight, and by the influence of foreign civilization, less than a year before 
the first missionaries landed. They came not a day too soon or too late. 
Whether “ providentially ordained” or not, their landing was most favor- 
ably timed. The islands had lately been united under the single govern- 
ment of the first Kamehameha. His successor gave official sanction to the 
mission which was first upon the ground. A Catholic mission, sent to the 

islands at a later date, was banished by the authorities, and re-established 
only by the aid of French military power. It ever afterwards labored, 
and justly, under the stigma of this armed interference ; and the Protest- 


ant religion was the more readily accepted, in fact if not formally, as the 
re ligion of the state. 








- . “ History of the Sandwic h Islands Mission, By Rufus Anderson, D.D., 
~ “ roe ign need of the Board.” Boston: Congregational Publishing Boclety. 











Again, the comparative nearness of the islands to the American conti- 
nent, and their commerce, for nearly forty years before the establishment 
of the mission, with both the Eastern and the Western world, must not be 
overlooked among the causes that prepared the way for a missionary suc- 
cess. In the Scriptural phrase, the field was ripe for the harvest. When 
the laborers appeared, men of zeal and intelligence, they found an easier 
task before them than is found among the preoccupied minds of the 
Hindoos or the Chinese. Within the term of a single generation, their 
labors were so far complete that the whole population, above the age of 
infancy, could read, write, and cipher; while the schools, not here dis- 
couraged and repressed as in the Indian missions of the same board, 
became exceedingly popular. A larger proportion of the population could 
read the Scriptures than in New England ; a much larger proportion than 
there became church members; and respect for religion was almost uni- 
versal. Friends and enemies alike were astonished at this speedy trans- 
formation of the habits of an entire people, and the missionary reports 
described the Hawaiians, not untruthfully, as “a heathen nation evangel- 
ized.” 

Yet these facts, the pride of the missionary board, require some com- 
ment in order to prevent them from conveying a false impression. To be 
instructed, to be converted—these changes do not express the same fact 
when wrought in the crude material of the savage nature, as when 
brought to pass in the finer and firmer tissue of civilized minds. Only 
those who have lived among savages can estimate the inferiority of the 
material with which the missionary bas to deal. He is required to mould 
the clay, rather than to work in the marble ; and though the result may 
be defined by the same lines as those which bound the statue, yet the 
model is uncomely and perishable, and in constant danger of reverting to 
its original formlessness. It is said that certain Maori or native deacons 
of New Zealand, after their conversion to Christianity, behaved with 
great propriety until the occurrence of an unlucky civil war. The 
sound of fighting being heard one Sunday, they rushed out of church, joined 
in the fray, and, according to their old custom, roasted and devoured the 
victims at the close of the battle, in spite of the remonstrances of their pas- 
tor. A similar account comes this week from Fiji; and something of the 
same inconstancy may be observed in many of the results of missionary 
labor. Itisa fault wholly due to the grain of the savage constitution, and in 
no way detracts from the credit due to the patient toils of the missionaries. 
The amount of actual result, of enlightenment, of heightened moral sense, 
among the savages, in spite of the deficiencies in the aboriginal character, 
is, as we can testify from long personal observation, very great. The 
labors of men like the Rev. Titus Coan have rarely been equalled in their 
direct effect for good. The Hawaiian mission has numbered many able 
men ; and it is to them, rather than to the bureau in Pemberton Square, 
that the distinguished success is due which has made Dr. Anderson glad 
to write another history of Hawaiian missions. 





The American Cardinal. A Novel. (New York: Dodd & Mead.)-- 
There are three several hypotheses on which this book might be accounted 
for. The first is suggested in the publishers’ advertisements: that it is 
the bona fide production of an Evangelical divine of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Chureb, designed as a warning against “the Babylonian woe,” and 
especially to countervail the influence of Dr. James Kent Stone’s defection 
to the Church of Rome. This theory, however, is excluded by internal 
evidence, and by a decent respect for the Episcopalian ministry. The 
second hypothesis is that the publishers, instigated by reports of large 
profits received for the publishing of “ Lothair,” employed Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son, or some other of the writers of dime novels, to get up something for 
the American market on the same subject, to be put forward under false 
pretence of the “eminent divine.” But this is excluded by the known up- 
rightness of the firm in question. We fall back, therefore, on the third 
hypothesis: that it was gotten up by some diabolical, deep-scheming 
Jesuit in burlesque of the Evangelical anti-Popery novel of the period, 
and especially of the Protestant Episcopal phase of papophobia, and 
palmed off on Messrs. Dodd & Mead as the genuine work of a clergyman 
of that persuasion. 

Taking this view of it, we must say that it is extremely well gotten 
up, considering the difficulty of the work. For nothing is so difficult to 
caricature as the commonplace. We must do our Jesuit the justice to say 
that he has successfully caught and reproduced, with only enough of ex- 
aggeration to give effect to his work, the tone and style of the second-rate 
Sunday-school novel. His scene painting ia as cheap, his plot as preposter- 
ous, bis dialogue as prosy and feeble, and his moralizing as dull and 
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dragged-in, as if the book was just what it is claimed to be in Messrs. 
Dodd & Mead’s advertisement. 

Another effective point in this satire is the perfectly legitimate cari- 
cature of that deep reverential awe with which anti-Popery writers often 
regard the Jesuit order as a supernatural power of evil. There is no such 
awe-struck veneration of Jesuitism to be found anywhere as among ultra- 
Protestants; and when we read here of “Jesuit bishops” with “magic 
eyes” and “ mysterious fascinations’”’ and unlimited command of cells and 
dungeons, and bars and bolts, we find the imitation of the average Pro- 
testant novel so close and clever as almost to deceive the critic himself. 
But caricature is sure to betray itself somewhere by overdoing. “ The 
American Cardinal ” takes off the imbecilities of a class of books to the 
life; but when it attempts to portray their malignity, it overstrains the 
point. We concede that the odiwm theologicum might tempt the aggrieved 
party to represent the Rev. Dr. Stone (as honest and intelligent a convert 
as ever followed a wrong premise to a wrong conclusion) as having been 
governed by base motives in his change. But to impute to “ an Evangeli- 
cal divine” a book attacking this gentleman, not only in his personal 
character but in his domestic relations, out of dislike to his theology, is, 
we would hope, sufficient to discredit the whole Jesuitical contrivance at 
once. “ Evangelical divines ” may sometimes do stupid things, and some- 
times ill-tempered things, but the ingenious author of this book will 
hardly persuade those who know them that they would be guilty of such 
mean malignity as this. 

We find similar overstraining in the details of execution. Protestant 
clergymen are, we admit, seldom well-informed about the Roman Catholic 
Church. But how absurd to represent one of them as supposing that 
“that church regards as void a marriage where the service is performed 
by any but her own priests”! And what could be more preposterous than 
to impute to a Protestant Episcopal divine of the Evangelical school that 
admiring description of the typical young clergyman dancing the saltanello 
at a ball in the costume of an Italian peasant! ‘“ The young gentleman 
did not sink the dignity of the clergyman in the gaiety of the dancer. He 
and Ada wheeled around each other in rapid circles, balancing their 
hands,” etc. 

Bating some such extravagances, the imitation is on the whole suc- 
cessful. But we cannot regard such insidious devices to injure the 
Protestant side of the question as among the legitimate weapons of con- 
troversy. 








Outlines of History. With Original Tables, Chronological, Genealogi- 
eal, and Literary. By Robert H. Labberton. (Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger.)—Mr. Labberton’s “ Outlines of History ” is one of 
the very few school text-books which have a distinctive idea and character 
of their own. It is an attempt, and, in the main, a very successful one, to 
solve the problem which at present discourages all teachers of history— 
how to combine a general outline with fulness and interest of detail. The 
subject is so vast and indefinite that most text-books now in use fail of either 
the one or the other of these ends. They either present a dry skeleton 
of facts, which the pupil straightway forgets, or lose sight of system and 
perspective in attempting an animated narrative. A book which aims to 
teach just what the pupil ought to remember, and no more, is sure to fail 
in accomplishing even so much; for history differs from most other 
branches of study in this—it is impossible to remember isolated facts; 
they must be connected and.illustrated by details in themselves indiffer- 
ent, so that the mind may get hold of them and retain them. Just as 
pure nutriment must be mixed with matter which contains no nutriment, 
bat which enables the stomach to digest the focd, so in history the facts 
which are to be fixed in the memory must be combined with facts that 
_ are not expected to be retained, but without which the leading events 

would speedily be forgotten. 

Mr. Labberton’s plan to accomplish this end is an excellent one, and is 
carried out with great success. A series of chronological tables, arranged 
by periods, gives a succession of names or events, with dates equidistant 
from one another—ten years, five years, or two years apart, in different 
periods. The plan is to give the year to which the person or the institu- 
tion may be most fairly assigned—thus, for 1300 we have Dante, and for 
1500 Erasmus. These dates are four hundred and twenty in number. 
Then follows a sketch, alphabetically arranged, of all these names, ad- 
mirably executed ; then an appendix, giving an analysis of institutions, 
the causes of wars, etc., and sixteen genealogical tables of uncommon 
excellence. Thus the pupil’s attention is directed first of all to the great 
names of history, and the succession of these names at regular intervals 
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is made to convey a clear and correct notion of historical distances. The 
book may be used for regular lessons, assigning a certain number of dates 
for each day ; or it is eminently fitted to serve as the basis of a course of 
lectures, 

This work deserves high praise, both as regards plan and execution. 
Of course no two persons would agree upon the same names to be given ; 
and if we take exception to any of the details, it will be understood as 
rather a difference in judgment than a point of censure. We must say 
that we find fewer of such points than we should expect. We are disap- 
pointed, however, that the appendix does not contain a chapter upon the 
ecclesiastical power, explaining the contest of investitures, and the whole 
career of the Papacy down to the Reformation. Again, the Council of 
Constance is mentioned only incidentally, the Council of Trent not at all. 
There is no mention, or no adequate one, of the Magna Charta, of the 
Hanseatic League, of Simon de Montfort, Margaret of Denmark, Lonis 
the Great of Hungary, John Huanyady, Scanderbeg, Van Artevelde, Gon- 
salvo di Cordova, Philip the Fair and Louis XI., Maurice of Nassau, Olden 
Barneveldt, John Ifampden, and Mirabeau. It is very well to begin me- 
dizwval history at a.p. 300, but we do not agree to having modern history 
commence at 1300. Surely Wallace, Froissart, and Joan of Are belong to 
the Middle Ages, if anybody everdid. So with the term “ Great Schism” ; 
this is generally understood to belong to the period when there were two 
and three popes; but this event is not even mentioned, while the term is 
applied, with some theoretical correctness, we admit, to the Reformation. 

In the Genealogical Tables, it would have been weli if the Guises could 
have been added to Table VIII.; if Table IX. indicated the kings of the 
line of Savoy; if Table XIII. told who Frederic IV. was; and if Table 
XIV. gave the Polish kings of the house of Vasa, and thus explained the 
Polish war of Charles X. In regard to the Treaty of Oliva, by the way, 
page 206, the important fact is not mentioned of Prussia being made inde 
pendent of Poland. In Table XIII. it would have been very easy to show 
how the marriage of John Sigismund of Brandenburg with the daughter 
of Albert Frederic of Prussia united these two provinces under one scep- 
tre; and it would not have been hard, in so open a table, to add the im- 
portant Cleve genealogy. 

We have observed very few errors or misprints. We do not know, 
page 180, where the author finds twenty-eight centuries of the fifth class ; 
both Livy and Dionysius give thirty. Page 163, Christian I. should be 
II.; page 20, Alexander IT. should be ITI. ; Table IX., at bottom, Amadeus 
VII. should be VIII.; page 135, we find Septimus Severus ; page 25, the 
Great Elector died 1688. Sir Robert Cecil stands in the table, but his 
father, Lord Burleigh, in the Alphabetical List. 

One criticism of a more general nature. We do not think it wise to 
adhere so rigidly to the system of equidistant dates. We should like to 
have a few important dates given exactly, and fixed in the student’s memo- 
ry; particularly when a career culminates, or is especially associated in 
all minds with a particular year, it should stand on the table. Thus, every- 
body associates William the Conqueror with the year 1066 ; and such dates 
as 476, 622, 1453, and 1789 should, we think, be made prominent. Either 
the plan itself should be mude more elastic, or—which is better—a few 
special dates should be added in a peculiar type. As it is, we fear that 
the student will sometimes get an important event associated with the 
wrong year, because, although the right year is always to be found in the 
book, it is the table which will be fixed inthe memory. Thus, 1712 is 
given for the Bourbons in Spain; but this is no date at all, while the 
Treaty of Utrecht cannot be given because it came in an odd year. So we 
have the battles of Agincourt, Wakefield, Bosworth, and Mohics, but not 
Cressy or Poitiers, Towton, Miihlberg, Naseby, or Blenheim—that is, not 
in the tables. In fine, this system gives historical periods and distances 
admirably ; but the emphasis must be supplied by the teacher, and a com- 
petent teacher can easily supply it. 
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Congregationalism ; What it is; Whence it is ; How it works ; Why it 
is better than any other form of Church Government ; and its Consequent 
Demands. By Henry M. Dexter. (Boston: Noyes, Holmes & Co.)—Dr. 
Dexter is an example of the true histeric spirit ; patient of investigation, 
careful of details, of a microscopic accuracy in facts and dates, candid al- 
most to a fault, of good powers of generalization, and a broad and catholic 
philosophy. For many years, the history of the Pilgrim Fathers and of 
their ecclesiastical polity has been his specialty, and this has now become 
the passion of his life. To him we are already indebted for a careful and 
satisfactory search after the earliest traces of the Pilgrims in Austerfield, 
Bawtry, and Scrooby—mazime gentis incunabula—and for the identifica- 
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tion of Robinson’s house at Leyden, and the erection of a tablet to mark 
the site; and he has again gone abroad to spend a year in further investi- 
gations of Pilgrim history in England and Holland. With Congregational. 
ism as a polity, in comparison with other forms of church government, 
the Nation has no concern. Dr. Dexter’s manual has long been accepted 
in his own communion as an authority upon the principles and usages of 
the body. This third edition contains an appendix of nearly 100 pages, 
in which several controverted points of administration are discussed at 
length—chief among which is; the question of ‘ Female and Minor Suf- 
frage in Congregational Churches.” Upon this point the ancient practice 
of the fathers, which restricted voting to male members of lawful age, has 
been departed from by many Congregational churches in the West, and 
by some in New England. After a candid and able review of the whole 
discussion, Dr. Dexter decides against female suffrage upon very cogent 
grounds of reason and Scripture. The Scriptural argument, so universally 
discarded, if not scouted, from the platform of Women’s Rights Conven- 
tions, still has weight with bodies which profess to receive the Bible as 
the sole authoritative rule of faith and practice. Mr. Beecher and others 
have attempted to set aside Paul's injunction, “ Let your women keep 
silence in the churches, for it is not permitted unto them to speak,” by the 
plea that this precept was local, having reference to the condition of wo- 
men among the Greeks. But the argument of Paul in his Second Epistle 
to Timothy concerns the entire race: “I suffer not a woman to teach, nor 
to usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence. For Adam was 
first formed, then Eve. And Adam was not deceived, but the woman 
being deceived, was in the transgression.” Unless Mr. Beecher can show 
that Adam was a Greek, and that already in the time of Eve there were 
pre-Adamic women in Corinth who had made themselves notorious by 
their shameless behavior in public, it will be difficult to make out that 
Paul's declaration, “It is a shame for women to speak in the church,” had 
reference to a passing phase of Corinthian society. To contemn Paul's 
precept as that of a “crabbed bachelor” is of course to invalidate his 
authority as an apostle, which the churches will hardly consent to do, 
whatever the platforms may say on that point. Hence, Dr. Dexter's argu- 
ment, as addressed to churches, is valid; and even the platforms might 
profitably consider its sterling common sense. 

Amid the diversities of usage in minor matters which obtain among 
Congregational churches, it is not to be expected that Dr. Dexter's ruling 
upon “ practical points ” will be acquiesced in by all; but those who have 
suspected Congregationalism of looseness will be surprised to find how 
strong and consistent a body of common law has grown up about its fun- 
damental principles. 

It is important always to distinguish the Pilgrims from the Puritans. 
The Puritans were a reforming party within the Church of England, and 
were quite willing to use the power of the state to further their reforma- 
tion. The Pilgrims were Separatists, who abandoned every form of state 
church for the simple, independent brotherhood of believers, which they 
regarded as the church of the New Testament. But Congregationalists 
are as tenacious of the spiritual fellowship of the churches as of the inde- 
pendence of the local church. Both these aspects of the system are de- 
veloped by Dr. Dexter as the two foci of an ellipse about which the system 
revolves with freedom and order conjoined. 


The War Correspondence of the [London] Daily News ; continued from 
the Recapture of Orleans by the Germans to the Peace. Edited with 
Notes and Comments, forming a continuous History of the War between 
Germany and France. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1871.) 
—All we need say of the merits of this volume is, that it forms a perfectly 
homogeneous and in every respect worthy continuation of the first collec- 
tion, the great merits and slight defects of which we pointed out to our 
readers in a late review (Nation, No. 296). About half of the letters it 
contains are devoted to the siege of Paris and the condition of that capital 
immediately after its surrender, but the military operations and changing 
situations in the North, the West, and the East also receive their full share 
of attention ; the introductory “notes” filling up the gaps arising from 
the absence of descriptions by eye-witnesses. The camps, the scenes, the 
impressions, are varied. Some of the best correspondence comes from the 
successive seats of the Delegation of the Government of National De- 
fence, Tours and Bordeaux, probably from one and the same pen. The 
following, on the impressions of aeronauts of various nationalities, may 
serve as a specimen : 

_“ Mr. May, the American, who left the French capital simultaneously 
with M. Gambetta, though in another balloon intensely enjoyed 





the easy locomotion. ‘ Nothing could,’ he said, ‘ be more beauti- 
ful. There you went, ever so much faster than an express train, without 
a single jolt, or the least sense of friction. The wind was not in your 
face, and you hardly felt it at your back. There was no noise, no dust, no 
racket, but the most lovely gliding motion. Apart from the Prussian bul- 
lets that whistled unpleasantly around the ears of the balloonists, the sin- 
gle drawback was the faint smell of gas, which, throughout the journey, 
betrayed the bad quality of the varnish used by Nadar in the manufacture 
of his cotton balloons.’ Gambetta’s impressions were entirely dif. 
ferent. Ie was almost, to use his own language, ‘stunned with the over- 
powering idea of Nature’s force and man’s weakness. He felt, to his great 
astonishment, that he had no sense of the abyss.’ The world seemed to 
recede from the balloon. Instead of being dazzled with the vast horizon 
which was open to his gaze, he was stupefied at the total obliteration of 
the picturesque in the boundless expanse beneath him. The earth had to 
him the appearance of a badly designed carpet, or rather a carpet in which 
the different-colored wools had been woven entirely by chance. Light 
and vastness were deprived of the value which shade and proportion give 
them. Nature seen from the balloon was, in M. Gambetta’s estimation, 
une vilaine chinoiserie, and the art-loving child of the South thanked 
heaven when he touched earth again, and got into a sphere where man 
has a point de résistance in struggling against the tyranny of creation. 
M. Spuller, M. Gambetta’s companion, who, I presume, is of German ori- 
gin as he is of German appearance, was otherwise affected. He enjoyed a 
sensation of being carried along as helplessly as if he were a log of wood 
floating down a river. The pantheistic leanings of the Teuton came out 
in him. He was glad,as the Hindoos put it, to be lost in the Great 
Whole. In M. Gambetta there was manifested that tendency of the Gal- 
lo-Latin family to react against Nature which is at the bottom of every 
truly artistic organization. The American studied ‘ballooning’ as com- 
pared with steam locomotion. He had suffered from the inconveniences 
of travelling across continents in ‘railway cars,’ and his attention was 
turned from the picturesque side of the question to the practical.” 


The revision of this second volume is not better than that of the first. 
We have noticed “two months” for three months (p. 4), “ October” for 
September (p. 33), “ Voigts-Rhetz,” “ les derni¢res événements,” and similar 
mistakes. 








Ghardaia ; or, Ninety Days among the B’ni Mozab : Adventures in the 
Oasis of the Desert of Sahara. By G. Naphegyi, M.D., A.M., Author of 
the “Album of Language,” “ Among the Arabs,” “The Cause of the 
Yellow Fever,” “History of Hungary,” etc. (New York: G. P. Putnam 
& Sons. 1871.)—We have praised, in our notice of Mr. Naphegyi’s “ Among 
the Arabs,” the likeness of the author which precedes its title-page. We 
can do the same in regard to the picture of “The Author in the Desert,” 
which is the opening page of “ Ghardaia,” and shows him standing in the 
shade of a graceful and richly-saddled camel. Wecan do more. We can 
praise not only the external ornaments of “ Ghardaia,” which are varied, 
but also the sweetness of its title, which, our readers can bear us witness, 
we like to repeat, the readableness of its fiction (for fiction its contents are, 
in spite of all that is stated in the introductory letter to “ Bugat Pal ”),* 
and, above all, the good English style in which that tale of romance and 
adventure is presented to us. For Mr. Naphegyi, whose name is so purely 
Magyar, but whose Magyar is terribly barbarous—witness his “mil es 
dirab” (p. 273), a mixture of bad Slavic and bad Magyar, which stands 
for mérfild és darab—can at least boast of writing or publishing good 
English. He seems to cultivate this the most diligently of all the hun- 
dred tongues he has written on in his “ Album of Language.” That he 
has forgotten the language of the country of which he loves to speak 
so often and so tenderly in his discursive reminiscences, is doubtless to be 
attributed to his having been so long away from it, and so exceedingly re- 
mote, that even its mountain ranges—“ the Tatra, Fatra, and Matra ”—ap- 
pear to him as “peaks” (p. 197). And yet, the things of the past stand so 
vividly before his mind that he speaks of them as if they were facts of 
the present. Thus he says of Munkics, in Hungary, where not a single 
Polish prisoner of state is now to be found: “In the bowels of that hill 
hundreds upon hundreds of human beings are immored, cursing the day 
that gavethem birth. Yes, that hill, so luxuriantly covered with the de- 
licious vine, hides in its interior the flower of the nobility of crushed, un- 
happy Poland. It is the place where all the nobility of Poland, who 
attempted to revolt against the oppressor, are kept as prisoners.” We 
are sorry to find that his French, too, is getting somewhat rusty— 
“ Poulet fricassée,” “ De [8] dattes fraiches ” (in the Nom.)—but his Desert 
Arabic may be better ; at any rate he talks glibly of the B’ni Mozab, their 
language, their present and their past, although “ Herodotus, Sallust, 
Pliny, and Dr. Shaw, all differ in regard to the antiquity of this race.” 








* That is, to Paul Bugat, the names as above being given in the inverse Magyar order. 
And here we have a fit opportunity to correct an error in our review of the Dakotah 
Japi Oaye. The words, “* Hunfalvy Palté),”’ taken from the title- of a Pesth publi- 
cation on that Indian language, signify By Paul Hunfairy, t6t being the Magyar for dy. 
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Life of Major André. By Winthrop Sargent. New edition. (New 
York : D. Appleton & Co.}--The author of this memoir was one of the few 
young men in this country to whom, by good fortune and by choice, the 
practice of letters was only an outlet for a studious mind and a zeal for 
progress, and his reward lay in the consciousness of “having done the 
subject justice.” His youthful and elegant mind found a congenial task 
in the biography of Major André, and he treated his theme in the most 
skilful and conscientious manner. No name suggests more sympathetic 
interest or awakens more tender memories than that of André. Every 
schoolboy knows that this unfortunate officer was executed for a technical 
offence, from the result of which he could not consistently be allowed to 
escape. Not the most partisan history has ever imputed to him anything 
but high and honorable intentions, and his mournful fate has never been 
anything but deplored. The part which Washington took in this sad 
drama is one of the most important events of our Revolutionary war, and 
it may almost be said that his claim to the respect of posterity hangs upon 





their verdict on his conduct regarding André. To the tale of this story 
Mr. Sargent brought remarkable historical knowledge, painstaking ac 
curacy, and a lucid and graceful style. The collateral information and 
historical gossip which he gives are worthy of Dr. Dryasdust. His de 
scription of the manners of our Revolutionary period is quite fascinating, 
and the characters of our national ancestors are set forth in a way which 
brings them into the very presence of the reader. The analysis of the 
motions and conduct of Washington regarding André is made simple by 
the light of the correspondence, conversation, and diaries of those concerned 
in the melancholy controversy, and it is impossible to arise from the book 
without a satisfactory sense of the wisdom and discretion of our great 
captain. Amid all, the portrait of André, the refined, sensitive, chivalrous 
victim, is painted with a force and particularity almost beyond praise. The 
very excellence of this work stands in the way of its popularity, but it is 
none the Jozs a monument and model of biographical writing which will 
outlast brass. 
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“THE MOST ORIGINAL NOVEL OF THE DAY.” 


TOM PIPPIN’S WEDDING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE FIGHT AT DAME EUROPA’S SCHOOL.” 
16mo, extra cloth, $1 25p ; paper cover, 75 cents. 


“We must confess that its perusai has caused us more 
genuine amvsement than we have derived from any fiction, 
not professedly comic, for many a long day. With- 
out doubt this is, if not the most remarkable, certainly 
the most original novel of the day.’”,-—London Bookseller. 
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TRAVELS OF A DOCTOR. A Book of Tra- 


vels of a Doctor of Physic. Containing his Observa- 
tions made in Certain 
12mo, extra cloth, ornamented sides, $2. 
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THE UNSEEN WORLD in the Light of the 
Cross. By T. Stork,D.D. 16mo, extra cloth, $1. 


IV. 


WEAR AND TEAR; or, Hints for the Over- 
worked. ByS. Weir Mitchell, M.D., Member of the 
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cents. 
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AROUND A SPRING. 


By GUSTAVE DROZ. 
Translated by M.S. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


‘* Written with just that art which redeems the most 
ordinary incidents from appearing commonplace. . . . 
A masterpiece of fiction. ‘Around a Spring’ is simple 
and pathetic. We shall not give an analysis of the novel 
which it is so easy to get, but shall content ourselves with 
praising its great merits. Regarded merely as a bit of 
workmanship, it has all the elegance which, perhaps, will 
immortalize the best of the present race of French wri- 
ters.’’—Nation. 


‘A most graceful story, interesting from the beginning 
to the end. Portraiture of character, description of per- 
sons, dissection of motive, pictures of life in city and 
among the mountains, conversation, dialogue, develop- 
ment of plot, are all excellent.’’"—Galaxy. 


Il. 
CERMAN CONVERSATION-TABLES. 


A new method for teaching German Conversation in 
classes. With copious notes by Augustus Lodeman, 
teacher of German and French at the Grand Rapids High 
School. 12mo, boards, 40 cts. 


IIl. 


ATHALIE. A Tragedy by Racine, edited for the 
use of students by Prof. Edward 8. Jogues (being No. 2 of 
the * Student’s Collection of Classic French Plays”). 
12mo, paper, 50 cts. 


HOLT & WILLIAMS, Publishers, 
2% BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 

The German Conquest of England 
in 1875, and Battle of Dorking. 
DESCRIBED BY AN EYEWITNESS IN 1925. 

Describing the Arrival of the German Armada ; destruc- 
tion of the British Fleet ; the decisive battle of 


Dorking ; capture of London ; Downfall 
of the English Empire. 


12mo, paper, 30 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 


‘* A powerful satire on the military helplessness of Eng- 


' land. The Britons are stirred up by it as they have been 


by no magazine article of this generation.’’--Journal of 
Commerce. 

Everybody is talking about it, and everybody should 
read it. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


In one vol., crown 8vo, price $2. 


AT LAST. A Christmas in the West Indies. 
By Charles Kingsley. With numerous illustrations 
** In this book, as during his vi-it. Mr. Kingsley revels in 
; the gorgeous wealth of the West Indian vegetation, brit g 
ing before us one marve! after another, alter: ately seating 
and piquing our curiosity. Whether we climb the clitis 
with him and peer over into the narrow bays which are be 
ing hollowed cut by the trade svrf, or wander throagh tm 
penetrable forests, where the tops of the trees form a green 
clond overhead, or gaze down glens which are watered by 
the clearest brooke, running through masses of palm and 
banana and all the rich variety of foliage, we are equally 
delighted and amazed.’'"—Atheneum . 


MEMOIR OF CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, 
Tragedian. With Extracts from his Son's Journal, 
By Julian Charles Young, M.A. With Portraits and 
Sketches. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $2 2 

“ Mr. Young is one of those pleasant diarists who, it is 
to be feared, are rapidly becoming as extinct as the delight- 
ful letter-writers of the past ave. In this budget of anec- 
dotes, fables, and gossip, old and new, relative to Seott, 
Moore, Chalmers, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Croker, Ma 
thewr, the Third and Fourth Georges, Bowles, Beckford, 
Lockhart, Wellington, Peel, Louis Napoleon, DOrray, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lours Blanc, Gibson, Constable, and 
Stanfield (the list might be much extended), the reader 
must be hard indeed to please who cannot find entertain 
ment.’’- Pall Mall Gazette. 

** He has contrived to bring out a narrative often as de 
tailed as Pepys, as versatile and lifelike as Keoswell, and 
as full of recent personal interest as Crabb Robinson. It 
is not a barren record of facts, but a kindly chronicle of 
life and manners, and men and minds, running over the 
last half century "—Saturday Review. : 

* There is h»rdly a page of it which was not worth print- 
ing. There is hardly a line which has net some kind of 
interest attaching to it.... When we mention that the ex 
tracts from Mr. Young's own journal abound in ch:ice 
anecdotes af Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Seott, and 
many other of the great men of the last generation with 
whom he was brought into personal contact. we have said 
enough to prove the interest of the work, even if it bad 
less of the grace and vivacity which characterize it from 
beginning toend. We lay down the volume with regret. 
and shall return to it in many a leisure hour.”"—Guardian. 
SPRING COMEDIES. By Lady Barker, 

author of “Station Life in New Zealand * and * Sto- 
ries About,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 50. 

Contents; A Wedding Story.—A Stupid Story.—A 
Scotch Story.—A Man‘s Story. : 

**Lady Barker is endowed with a rare and delicate gift 
for narrating stories. She has the faculty of throwing 
into her printed narratives a soft and pleasant tone, 
which goes far to make the reader think the matter imma- 
terial, so long as the author will go on telling stories for 
his benefit." —Athenwum. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
88 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK 
HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 








Special attention given to ordera by letter. 


WANTED, 
A Special or General Partner, 


We $15,000 to $20,000 capital, to take a part inter- 


est in af large and well-established Bookstore. 
Address B. M., Lock Box K, Boston, Mass. 





PRIVATE TUTOR. 
| A Graduate of Harvard, who has had two years’ experi- 
ence as teacher in a private classical echool in Boston, de- 
sires a situation for the months of July, Argust, and 
September ae instructor to one or more boys. or ur private 
tutor to a gentleman intending to travel. Address 
HENRY W. DEANE, 80 Charles Street, Boston. 
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THE WORKS OF THE 


Rt. Rev. Ashton Oxenden, D.D., | 


Bishop of Montreal and Metropolitan of Canada. 


My First Year in Canada, imo, cloth extra, 
$1. (Just ready.) 

Tho Lord’s Supper Simply Explained. 
smo, cloth, 40 cents. 

The Christian Life. 12mo, cloth, 31. 

The Pathway of Safety ; or, Counsel to the 
Awakened. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

Docision. 18mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

Family Prayers for Four Weeks. 
cloth, 90 cents. 

Prayers for Private Use. 
40 cents. 


Portraits from the Bible. 


12mo, 
18mo, limp cloth, 


Old Testament 


Series, containing twenty-three sketches of Bible 
Characters. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
—- New Testament Series, containing — 


Sketches of Bible Characters, 12mo, cloth, $1 2 

Cottage Sermons; °F, Plain Words to the Poor. 
12mo, cloth, $1 W. 

Cottage Readings. 12mo, cloth, $1 2. 

Fervent Prayer, 18mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

CGod’s Message to the Poor. 18mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 

Short Lectures on the Sunday Cospels. 
Vol. L. Advent to Easter. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

—— Vol. If. Easter to Advent. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

The Home Beyond; or, A Happy Old Age. 
i2mo, cloth, 60 cents, 

Words of Peace; or, The Blessings and Trials of 
Sickness. With Meditations, Prayers, and Hymns. 
12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

Baptism Simply Explained. 18mo, limp c’oth, 40 cts. 

Qur Church and Her Services. 18mo, 
cloth, $1. 

Any book free by mail on recipt of advertised price. 


POTT & AMERY, 


Fourth Avense, New York. 


ZELL’S 
GREAT ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


Is now being iesued in parts at 50 cts. each, and wiil be 
completed in 25 Parts. Specimen Numbers 
25 cts. each. Sent on receipt of price, 


Cooper Union, 


The maps of this Atlas are engraved on steel and print- 
ed incolors. Their artistic be. uty and their correctness 
warrant the Publisher in say ng that the Atlas will be 
unsurpassed by any yet issued. 





ZELL’S POPULAR ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
Is now complete and will be served to subscribers in 
Parts or Volumes, There are 59 Parts, or Two 
Royal Quarto Volumes, 


Specimen Numbers of Encyclopiedia, 10 cts. 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 


17 and 19 South Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


5 Beekinan Street, New York. 


LONDON BOOKS. 


PRICED AND DESCRIPTIVE 





CATALOGUE No. 26 
or 
Rare, 
Standard, | 
AND 
Va tu able » See and Foreign Books, 
\ L We ‘r at very low — now ready, and 


will be seut, free of charge, to any address. 


A. __DENHAM & CO., 


* ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 
“17 Murray Street, 
(Near Broadway), New York. 
f#@” N&W INVOICES OPENED EVERY WEEK. 





| 


OLD MEN 


BOOKS FROM LON DON. 


J. SABIN. & SONS, 


“ YE ANTIQUE BOOKSTORE,” 
84 Nassau Street, New York. 





jooks bought and sold at fair prices. Books imported 


to order. 





Now on sale a large collection of Cruikshankiana, the 
finest ever brought to this country. Catalogues free on 
application. 





A selection from some fine books just received from Lon- 
don offered at very low prices. 





BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. A very fine 
set. 62 vols. half-calf, marbled edges, $150. 

This publication contains more entertaining matter 
than any of the standard British periodicals. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated by George Cruikshank, John Gilbert, 
Sam Lover, Alfred Crowquill, John Leech, H. K. Browne, 
etc., etc. 


DICKENS’S WORKS. 17 vols. 
cloth. London edition. $16 50. 


DIBDIN, T. F. Bibliomania; or, Book Mad- 
ness. A Bibliographical Romance. Illustrated with 
Cuts. New edition, to which is now added a Supple- 
ment,"including a Key to the assumed characters in 
the drama. 8vo, half-morocco extra, gilt top. Lon- 
don, 1811. $40. 

This work has in a great degree given a stimulus to the 
collecting of early literature and bibliography, on which 
subjects 1t will be always consulted as a first authority. 
This copy is unique, being further illustrated with 48 in- 
serted portraits, and autograph letiers of Dibdin, Horace 
Walpole, and W. Hodgson. 


FIELDING. Select Works, containing Jo- 
seph Andrews, Tom Jones, Amelia and Jonathan 
Wild. Portrait. Edinburgh, 
1857. $9. 

HARLEIAN MISCELLANY. A Collection 
of Scarce, Curious, and Entertaining Pamphlets and 
Tracts, as well in Manuscript as Print, selected from 
the Library of the Farl of Oxford. Best edition, 
with the Supplement and large Additions and Notes, 
by T. Park. 12 vols. 8vo, morocco, gilt edges. Lon- 
don, 1808-13. $37 50. 


HORE diue Virginis Marie Sedin veru vsum 
Romanu com aliis multis folio, sequenti notatis; 
una cum figuris apocalipsis post figuras biblie recen- 
ter insertis in fine. Printed as MSS. on vellum, with 
numerous Woodcuts. 12mo, vellum. Paris: Thiel- 
mani Keruer, 1520. $65. 

A very beautiful specimen of early typography. The 
capitals in gold and colors, illuminated by hand, and 
quaint, graphic, and very curious illustrative borders to 
every page. 

CRUIKSHANK. Ainsworth’s Tower of Lon- 
don. With 40 Steel Plates and nearly 100 Woodcuts 
by George Cruikshank. 8vo, cloth gilt, $2 25. 


HOWE, WILLIAM. Ancient Mysteries De- 


scribed. 8vo, cloth, new, $1; half-morocco, $2. 


crown 8yo, 


5 vols. 8vo, russia. 


| HONE. The Apocryphal New Testament. 


8vo, cloth, new, $1; half-morocco, $2. 
Send for these cheap and very curious books, edited and 
collected by Mr. Hone. 


BEAMISH, N. L. The Discovery of America 
by the Northmen in the Tenth Century. With Noti- 
ces of the Early Settlement of the Irish in the Western 
Hiemisphere. With Map of Vinland (part of New En- 
gland), from accounts contained in old Northern 
manuscripts. 8vo, half-cloth, $2. 


IN NEW COATS. The Old 
Book-Collector’s Miscellany. A ‘Collection of Read- 
able Reprints of Literary Rarities. Part I. Nash’s 
Lenten Stuff, Praise of the Red Herring, etc. 8vo. 
London, 1871. $1; large paper, $2. 





JUST PUBLISHED : 


Nonsense Songs, Stories, 
Botany, and Alphabets, 


By EDWARD LEAR. 


With One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations, from Original 
Grotesque Designs by the Author. 


1 vol. square 12mo. $2 00. 


Unlike the former volume by the same author, the 
verses of which were all of the same rhythm and length, 
the new work contains nonsense songs of different styles, 
ludicrous travesties of Andersen and other well-known 
authors, in the form of nursery stories, most audacious 
and vastly clever burlesques of botanical terms, and a set 
of original alphabets with accompanying pictures, that 
are celculated to make the infantile idea of humor develop 
with marvellous rapidity. Grotesque illustrations, as 
original and laughable as are the contents, accompany 
each subject. The Pall Mall Gazette says: 

‘The alphabets are funny, the stories are funnier, the 
botany ingeniously comical, and the songs are most in- 
gE nious and comical of all. The iliustrations are ridicu- 

ously clever sketches. Who chooses this book will 
choose well. 


II. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Works 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 


Vol. Il. Twice Told Tales. 
Vol. ITI. Mosses from an Old Manse. 


Each complete in 1 vol. 12mo. $2 per vol. 


Each volume illustrated and handsemely stamped. 
These form the second and third volumes of the new edi- 
tion of Nathaniel Hawthorne's Works, designed both as 
an elegant and popular edition. 


(ee Fer sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


JAMES .R. OSGOOD & CO., 
Publishers, Boston 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 713 Broadway, New York, Special 
Agents for J. R. O. & Co.'s Publications. 





NOW READY: 


A NEW BOOK 
ROBERT COLLYER. 


The Life That Now ls. 


16mo. Uniform with the Tenth Edition of ‘‘ Nature and 
Life,” and containing an excellent Stee] Portrait of 
the Author. Price, $1 50. 


BY 


Sold by booksellers, and mailed, post-paid, by the Pub- 
lisher. 


HORACE B. FULLER, 
14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





Doty’s Washing Machine has been before 
the public now for several years, and has had a full and fair 
trial in innumerable households. We have had one of 
them in use in our family from the first day of their pub- 
lic sale, and it gives us great pleasure to bear testimouy 
of their great excellence, use, and value. There is no 
mistake about them. They perform all the work that is 
claimed for them by the makers, and all who have used 
Doty’s Machine say that they would uot be without it for 
a thousand dollars.—Chicago, Il., Tribune. 


‘PRATT’S Pratt's Astral Oil is endorsed by nearly 


one hundred leading Fire Insurance 
Astral 


Cos. of New York. Dr. G, Tagliabue 
OIL. 





saye: I have to pronounce it the sarEst 
{lluminating oil in the market, 














